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Dr.  Shores  treats  and  cures  catarrh  and  all  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  throat,  lungs, 
stomach,  liver,  kidneys,  and  all  chronic  and  nervous  diseases  of  both  sexes,  and  diseases 
of  women  and  children. 

Office  hours — Forenoon,  9  to  12  ;  afternoon,  2  to  5  ;  evening,  7  to  8.  Sundays,  11  a. 
m.  to  1  p.  m. 

$5  a  Month  for  all  Catarrhal   Diseases.      Medicines  Free. 

Doctor  Shores'  Motto  is,  "A  Low  Pee,  Quick  Cure,  Mild  and  Painless  Treatment." 
If  you  cannot  come  to  the  office,  send  2  cent  stamp  for  Doctor  Shores'  new  Symptom  List 
and  have  your  case  diagnosed  and  get  expert  advice  free. 
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DOCTOR  C.  W.  SHORES, 
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SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 
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A  GREAT  ORATOR. 

There  are  indeed  few  if  an}-  men  of 
note  of  this  or  any  other  age  or  country 
who  began  life  with  what  seemed  to  be 
less  chance  of    success  than    did    Henry 


reply  to  Hayne  is  unquestionably  the 
greatest  speech,  but  as  an  orator  the 
masterful  "Defender  of  the  Constitu- 
tion" must  give  place  to  the  versatile 
Clay.      "The    Mill-boy  of    the  Slashes," 


HENRY    CLAY    AT   LEXINGTON,  KY. 


Clay,  who  is  considered  by  some  writers  I  as  Clay  was  called  in  his  youth,  because 
to  be  the  greatest  orator  America  has  \  of  his  well-performed  duty  of  procuring 
produced,  with  the  possible  exception  j  for  family  consumption  the  flour  from 
of    Patrick     Henry.      Daniel    Webster's      the    country    mill    located    on    low    and 
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marshy  soil,  which  was  therefore  called 
"slashes,"  was  born  in  Hanover  County, 
Virginia,  on  the  12th  of  April,  1777. 
He  was  one  of  a  family  of  eight  chil- 
dren—five boys  and  three  girls.  The 
children,  with  the  exception  of  Henry 
and  Porter,  died  at  an  early  age,  and 
when  Henrv  was  only  four  years  old  his 
father,  a  Baptist  clergyman,  died,  leav- 
ing to  his  most  excellent  wife  the  care 
of  the  surviving  children. 

Right  well  and  faithfully  did  Mrs. 
Clay  perform  her  God-given  task, 
but  difficulties  innumerable  beset  her. 
Nevertheless,  her  faith  and  energj'  met 
with  abundant  reward  in  the  political 
success  of  her  son  Henry,  and  the  ex- 
cellent character  and  standing  in  the 
ministry  of  Christ  of  her  son  Porter. 

Perhaps  no  better  synopsis  of  Henry 
Clay's  early  life  and  struggles  can  be 
written  than  that  provided  by  himself  in 
his  speech  at  Lexington,  in  June,  1842, 
which  the  artist  has  attempted  feebly  to 
present  in  the  accompanying  engraving. 
He  said: 

"In  looking  back  upon  my  origin  and 
progress  through  life,  I  have  great 
reason  to  be  thankful.  My  father  died 
in  1781,  leaving  me  an  infant  of  too 
tender  years  to  retain  any  recollection 
of  his  smiles  or  endearments.  My  sur- 
viving parent  removed  to  this  State  in 
1792  leaving  me,  a  boy  of  fifteen  years 
of  age,  in  the  office  of  the  high  court  of 
chancery,  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  with- 
out guardian,  without  pecuniary  means 
of  support,  to  steer  my  course  as  I 
might  or  could.  A  neglected  education 
was  improved  by  my  own  irregular  exer- 
tions, without  the  benefit  of  systematic 
instruction. 

"I  studied  law  principally  in  the 
office  of  a  lamented  friend,  the  late 
Governor  Brooke,  then  Attorney-General 
of  Virginia,  and  also  under  the  auspices 


of  the  venerable  and  lamented  Chancel- 
lor Wythe,  for  whom  I  acted  as  aman- 
uensis. I  obtained  a  license  to  practice 
the  profession,  from  the  judges  of  the 
court  of  appeals  of  Virginia,  and  estab- 
lished myself  in  Lexington,  in  1797, 
without  patrons,  without  the  favor  or 
countenance  of  the  great  or  opulent, 
without  the  means  of  paying  my  weekly 
board,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  bar  uncom- 
monly distinguished  by  eminent  mem- 
bers. I  remember  how  comfortable  I 
thought  I  should  be  if  I  could  make 
one  hundred  pounds,  Virginia  money, 
per  year,  and  with  what  delight  I  re- 
ceived the  first  fifteen  shillings  fee.  My 
hopes  were  more  than  realized;  I  imme- 
diately rushed  into  a  successful  and 
lucrative  practice." 

The  success  which  this  man  achieved 
was  sudden  when  he  presented  himself 
for  public  criticism,  yet  his  achieve- 
ment was  the  result  of  long  years  of  toil 
and  patient  study.  As  the  mere  child 
riding  the  plodding  horse  to  mill,  his 
eyes  were  upon  a  book  which  his  in- 
vestigating mind  found  pleasure  in  con- 
templating. As  a  store  boy,  he  was 
amiable  and  studious,  allowing  no 
leisure  moment  to  pass  unimproved.  As 
a  clerk  in  the  court  of  chancery,  where 
his  early  appearance  was  the  cause  of 
much  amusement  to  his  associates,  he 
soon  won  his  way  into  favor  and  made 
himself,  by  industry  and  care,  the  most 
valued  employee.  As  the  amanuensis 
of  Chancellor  Wythe,  his  diligence  was 
so  remarkable  and  his  acquisition  of 
knowledge  so  extraordinary  that  he  be- 
came more  like  the  associate  than  the 
assistant  of  bis  renowned  master.  As  a 
law  student,  he  had  no  superior,  and 
few  if  any  equals,  yet  with  all  his 
attainments  and  powers,  when  he  first 
attempted  to  speak  in  a  debating  club 
in    Kentucky    he    began    his    speech    by 
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saying,  "Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  which 
so  confused  him  that  he  could  go  no 
further.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  he 
made  another  effort  to  speak,  but  with 
the  same  unpleasant  result.  The  third 
trial  led  to  considerable  confusion,  but 
his  determination  to  present  to  the  de- 
bating club  some  important  points  which 
the  wordy  combatants  had  passed  un- 
touched in  their  arguments  on  a  timely 
subject,  urged  him  to  continued  effort 
until  his  diffidence  vanished  and  such  a 
torrent  of  hitherto  suppressed  eloquence 
flowed  from  his  lips  that  his  hearers 
were  astonished  as  well  as  entranced. 

From  1806,  the  year  in  which  Clay 
was  first  elected  to  Congress,  till  1852, 
the  year  of  his  death,  he  was  almost 
constantly  in  the  public  service.  In 
both  halls  of  Congress  his  voice  was 
heard;  as  Secretary  of  the  State,  he  did 
not  fail  to  impress  his  individuality  on 
the  office;  as  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
sign  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Ghent  be- 
tween this  country  and  Great  Britain, 
he  rendered  good  service  to  his  country; 
and  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  nation  he  was  active  and  power- 
ful, though  in  this  ambition  failure 
resulted.  It  was  while  electioneering 
in  his  own  State  that  he  was  accosted 
as  follows  by  a  rather  uneducated  Ken- 
tuckian,  but  one  whose  leadership  and 
influence  among  the  backwoodsmen  could 
not  be  despised: 

"Harry,  I've  always  gone  for  ye,  but 
since  you  voted  so-and-so,  I'm  going 
agin'  ye." 

Clay  paused  and  said:  "That's  a  good 
rifle  you've  got,  my  friend,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes." 

"You  think  a  good  deal  of  that  rifle, 
don't  you?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  did  she  ever  miss  fire?" 

"Yes." 


"Why  don't  you  throw  her  away, 
then?" 

The  old  hunter  thought  a  moment 
and  then  said: 

"Harry,   I'll  try  ye  agin." 

In  January,  1840,  there  occurred  in 
the  Senate  one  of  those  remarkable 
forensic  battles  in  which  the  wonderful 
powers  of  Clay  seemed  to  have  full  play. 
His  opponent  was  John  C.  Calhoun,  a 
man  who  was  himself  a  master  of  lan- 
guage and  repartee.  Clay  had  taunted 
Calhoun  with  the  rumor  that  he  had 
become  traitor  to  the  party  with  which 
he  had  been  associated,  and  had  gone 
with  the  Administration,  against  which 
a  strong  feeling  then  existed.  An  eye- 
witness thus  describes  the  scene: 

"Calhoun's  reply,  and  his  defiant 
look,  his  tones — are  as  vivid  to  me  as  if 
I  had  seen  and  heard  him  yesterday. 
'No  man,'  he  began,  'ought  to  be  more 
tender  on  the  subject  of  compromises 
than  the  honorable  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky.' Then  referring  to  the  compro- 
mise effected  by  Clay  in  the  Nullification 
crisis  of  1830,  he  added,  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  was  flat  on  bis  back;  I 
repeat  it,  sir,  the  Senator  was  flat  on 
his  back,  and  couldn't  move.  I  wrote 
home  to  my  friends  in  South  Carolina  a 
haJf  dozen  letters  saying  that  the  honor- 
able Senator  from  Kentucky  was  flat  on 
his  back  and  couldn't  move.  I  was  his 
master  on  that  occasion.  I  repeat  it. 
sir,  I  was  his  master  on  that  occasion. 
He  went  to  my  school.  He  learned  of 
me. ' 

"Never  shall  I  forget  the  consummate 
grace  of  manner,  the  thrilling  tones,  the 
electric  effect  of  Clay's  rejoinder:  'The 
honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina,' 
said  Clay,  'says  that  I  was  flat  on  my 
back,  and  that  he  had  written  home  to 
his  friends  in  South  Carolina  a  half- 
dozen  letters  stating  that    I    was  flat  on 
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my  back  and  couldn't  move.  Admirable 
evidence  this  in  a  court  of  law.  First 
make  an  assertion,  then  quote  your  own 
letters  to  prove  it.  But  the  honorable 
Senator  says  that  he  was  my  master  on 
that  occasion. '  As  he  said  this  the 
speaker  advanced  down  the  aisle  directly 
in  front  of  Calhoun,  and  pointing  to 
him  with  his  quivering  finger,  said  in 
tones  and  with  looks  in  which  were 
concentrated  the  utmost  scorn  and  de- 
fiance: 'He  my  master!  He  my  mas- 
ter1' he  continued  in  louder  tones,  with 
his  finger  still  pointed,  and  retreating 
backward,  while  his  air  and  manner 
indicated  the  intensest  abhorrence. 
'HE  my  master!'  a  third  time  he  cried, 
raising  his  voice  to  a  still  higher  key, 
while  he  retreated  backward.  Then 
suddenly  changing  his  voice  from  a 
trumpet  peal  to  almost  a  whisper,  which 
yet  was  so  distinctly  audible  in  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  Senate  chamber: 
'Sir.  I  would  not  own  him  for  my  slave.  ' 
For  an  instant  there  was  a  hush  of 
breathless  silence.  Then  followed  a 
tempest  of  applause,  which  for  a  while 
checked  all  further  debate. 

"Then  followed  the  argument  which 
completely  demolished  the  logic  of  his 
opponent,  and  in  defense  of  the  charge 
made  by  Calhoun  that  he  had  failed  to  ob- 
tain the  Presidential  nomination  at  the 
convention  in  1839,  Clay  said:  'As  for 
me,  Mr.  President,  my  sands  are  nearly 
run,  physically,  and.  if  you  please, 
politically  also;  but  I  shall  soon  retire 
from  the  arena  of  public  strife,  and 
when  1  do  so  withdraw  myself  it  will 
be  with  a  consciousness  of  having 
served  the  best  interests  of  my  country. 
A  consciousness  of  which  the  honorable 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (pointing 
and  shaking  his  finger  at  Calhoun)  with 
all  his  presumptuousness  will  never  be 
able  to  deprive  me.'" 


At  a  Fourth  of  July  dinner,  toward 
the  latter  part  of  Henry  Clay's  life,  the 
following  toast  was  offered  by  a  gentle- 
man of  high  standing,  which  contains  a 
volume  in  itself  concerning  the  subject 
of  our  sketch.  "Henry  Clay — he  and 
I  were  born  close  to  the  Slashes  of  old 
Hanover.  He  worked  barefooted,  and  so 
did  I;  he  went  to  mill,  and  so  did  I; 
he  was  good  to  his  mamma,  ard  so  was 
I.  I  know  him  like  a  book  and  love 
him  like  a   brother." 

When  Henry  Clay  was  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency.  Joseph  Smith,  who 
had  been  seeking  knowledge  concerning 
the  principles  by  which  the  various  can- 
didates were  to  be  governed  should 
they  succeed  in  their  ambitions,  received 
a  communication  from  Henry  Clay, 
which  called  forth  severe  criticism  from 
the  Prophet.  Joseph  was  in  favor  of  the 
purchase  of  the  slaves  from  their  mas- 
ters to  thus  prevent  the  shedding  of 
blood,  as  was  eventually  the  case  in  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion.  The  correspon- 
dence between  Joseph  Smith  and  Henry 
Clay,  Calhoun,  Cass.  Van  Buren  and 
others,  occurred  late  in  1843  or  the 
beginning  of  1844.  The  Prophet  pre- 
sented clearly  and  fearlessly  his  views 
about  the  powers  and  policy  of  the 
government,  which  views  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  timid  advice  of  time- 
serving politicians.  To  Clay  he  wrote, 
"True  greatness  never  wavers,  but 
when  the  Missouri  Compromise  was 
entered  into  by  you  for  the  benefit  of 
slavery,  there  was  a  shrinkage  of  western 
honor."  The  Missouri  Compromise  to 
which  Joseph  refers,  and  of  which  Clay 
was  the  author,  restricted  the  institution 
of  slavery  to  the  States  south  of  36  deg. 
30  min.   north  latitude. 

Henry  Clay  died  in  June.  1852, 
mourned  by  many,  and  missed  in  the 
councils    of    the    nation,     where  he  had 
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been  so  eloquent  a  speaker.  He  pos- 
sessed many  talents,  which  he  bright- 
ened by  study  and  perseverance.  Too 
much  foundation  existed,  however,  for 
the  charge  which  was  frequently  made 
that  he  was  too  fertile  in  compromises. 
Notwithstanding  his  weaknesses,  how- 
ever, he  was  a  man  who  was  very  popu- 
lar and  made  friends  wherever  he  went. 

H.    A.    C. 


FARriER   EDSON'S   CANE  =  F1ELD. 

"Watch  it  close,  Abram ;  watch  it 
every  minute.  No  telling  when  they 
may  make  a  raid  on  it." 

"But  they  have  not  touched  it  for 
almost  a  year,"   responded  the  boy. 

"I  know;  but  feed  is  getting  mighty 
scarce  now,  and  the  Mangolds  want 
that  cane  awful  bad  for  their  cattle." 

"So  do  we.  " 

"Of  course.  But  the  judge  said  we 
mustn't  either  of  us  touch  the  growing 
crop  until  he  decided  the  lawsuit. 
That  was  last  summer,  but  it  holds 
good  yet." 

"When  will  it  be  decided?" 

"Pretty  soon,  Lawyer  Hurd  says.  I 
hope  so. " 

Farmer  Edson  looked  anxiously  at 
the  crop  before  him.  The  tall  stalks 
of  sugar-cane,  sown  for  feed,  had  stood 
through  the  wild  Kansas  winter  bravely. 

They  were  still  erect  and  thick  over 
the  disputed  ten-acre  strip  between  the 
two  farms. 

Mr.  Edson  and  Mr.  Mangold  had 
each  spent  all  the  land  was  worth  in  a 
lawsuit  to  determine  its  ownership,  both 
thinking  it  particularly  desirable,  be- 
cause of  a  spring  which  bubbled  up  in 
the  little  ravine  in  the  center,  making 
a  never-failing  pond. 

Mr.  Edson,  moreover,  was  determined 
to    save     for    himself    the    cane    he    had 


:  planted  before  the  lawsuit  was  com- 
menced. 

"Be  sure  now  and  not  let  any  of  the 
Mangolds  come  near  the  strip,"  was 
the  parting  caution,  as  he  drove  away 
on  a  morning  trip  to  the  county  seat. 

Little  danger  of  Mr.  Mangold  or  his 
son  Henry  coming  to  the  cane  field. 
They  were  burning  long  rows  of  dead 
corn  stalks — remains  of  last  year's 
crops — a  half-milt  away  across  the 
prairie,   preparing  for  another  planting. 

Abram  himself  thought  the  watching 
was  unnecessary.  He  stretched  his 
eleven-year-old  form  on  the  wind-dried 
sod  and  watched  the  white  clouds  driven 
swiftly  northward.  It  was  a  raw  March 
day,  and  he  was  not  pleased  with  his 
task. 

The  Mangold  cabin  was  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  disputed  land.  Abram 
could  see  the  smoke  rising  from  the 
chimney,  and  the  children  playing  in 
the  yard. 

It  was  a  busy  day  for  the  settler's 
family. 

"Stay  here,  babies,  while  I  go  with 
papa's  dinner,"  the  mother  said  coming 
from  the  house. 

Ruth  and  Lois  looked  up  with  their 
big,  brown  eyes,  and  laughingly  agreed. 

"I'll  take  care  of  Ruthie,"  volun- 
teered Lois,  serene  in  her  superiority 
of  two  years'  advantage  over  her  four- 
[  year-old  sister. 

And  the  mother  went  on  her  errand, 
smiling. 

"We'll  play  go  calling,  Ruthie,"  sug- 
gested the  little  guardian. 

"All  right!" 

And  Ruth  pulled  the  ragged  shawl 
closer  around  her  head  and  shoulders. 

"Come  on.  We'll  have  to  go  quite 
a  ways  today. " 

Indeed,    they    went    farther    than  they 
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intended.  A  dark  form  on  the  prairie 
attracted   them. 

"It's  Abe  Edson.  Let's  call  on  him, 
Ruthie. " 

The  baby  was  willing,  and  soon  they 
were  by  Abram's  side,  listening  to  his 
talk  about  the  birds  and  cattle  and 
hoises.  It  seemed  all  the  more  wonder- 
ful, because  the  children  of  the  two 
families  so  seldom    met. 

Lois  was  able  to  understand  most  of 
the  conversation,  but  Ruth  lost  interest 
and  chased  after  an  attractive  gopher, 
or  ground  squirrel,  as  it  scurried  away 
over  the  prairie  sod. 

The  other  two  went  on  talking.  It 
was  of  dolls  and  toys  that  they  spoke 
now,  and  so  absorbed  were  they  that  all 
else  was  forgotten.  Mr.  Mangold  and  his 
son  conversed  about  the  disputed  field, 
as  they  lighted    the  rows    of    dry  stalks. 

"It  really  isn't  worth  so  much  expense 
in  lawyer's  fees,"  said  the  former. 
"I'm  almost  sorry    we    didn't  give  up." 

"I'm  not,  father,"  was  Henry's  quick 
reply.  "The  survey  showed  that  it  is 
ours  and  we  must  keep  it.  That's  how 
I  feel.  Of  course,  it's  too  bad  that  it 
has  made  such  hard  feelings  between 
the  families;   but  we  couldn't  help  it." 

The  last  row  on  that  side  was 
finished,  and  they  moved  off  across  the 
field  to  the  other  end,  where  they  con- 
tinued their  work  of  raking  and  burning.  " 

They  did  not  notice  that  one  row 
left  behind  them  led  out  to  the  edge  of 
the  field,  and  a  few  long  stalks  reached 
over  into  the  thick  mat  of  prairie  grass 
that  covered  a  considerable  stretch  of 
plain. 

The  fire  they  had  started  smouldered 
as  it  reached  the  slender  bridge  from 
the  stalk-row  to  the  grass,  but  it  did 
not  go  out. 

A  brisk  breeze  fanned  it  and  kept  it 
alive,  and  when  a  spark  had  caught  the 


tinder-like  grass  clump,  it  blazed  up 
cheerfully,  read)-  for  a  lively  run. 

In  a  moment  it  was  ten  yards  on  the 
way,  urged  forward  by  the  wind.  A 
little  longer  and  it  had  crossed  as 
many  rods;  and  before  the  two  men, 
surrounded  by  the  smoke  of  the  burn- 
ing stalks  at  the  far  end  of  the  field — 
who  were,  unsuspectingly,  the  cause  of 
it  all — realized  what  had  happened,  the 
line  of  blaze  was  bounding  along  at 
race-horse  speed — a  runaway  fire,  utterly 
beyond  control. 

Mr.  Edson  had  started  home  from 
town  early.  The  judge  had  rendered  a 
decision  that  morning,  which  gave  him 
the  crop  on  the  disputed  land,  and  he 
was  eager  to  gather  the  cane  before  the 
spring  rains  set  in  and  spoiled  it. 

When  a  mile  from  home  he  saw  the 
smoke  of  the  fast-spreading  fire,  and 
was  frightened. 

Mrs.  Mangold  saw  the  fire  as  she 
was  returning  to  the  cabin,  and  quick- 
ened her  speed,  although  she  considered 
that  her  husband  had  started  it  inten- 
tionally. She  was  not  afraid,  but 
wanted  to  get  back  to  the  little  ones,  in 
case    any  danger    threatened. 

Strangely  enough,  those  responsible 
for  the  fire  were  the  last  to  discover  it 
and     realize     its     danger. 

To  Abram  and  Lois,  chatting  on  the 
prairie,  the  fire  was  hidden  by  the  tall 
stalks  of  cane.  They  discussed  their 
likes  and  dislikes  in  small  things,  and 
were  just  rehearsing  a  counting-out 
rhyme. 

"What's  that?"  cried  Abram,  spring- 
ing to  his  feet. 

A  huge  volume  of  black  smoke  was 
rolling  toward  them  over  the  cane-field. 

"A  prairie  fire!      Run!      Run!" 

And  Abram  started  for  the  beaten 
track  leading  homeward,  dragging  Lois 
by  the  hand. 
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But  the  girl  was  more  thoughtful. 

"  Ruthie!"   she  cried. 

There  was  no  answer. 

"Ruth,  come — quick!      Ruthie?" 

"I  saw  her  go  into  the  cane,"  said 
Abnim.       "She  must  be  there  yet." 

"Oh,  get  her — call  her — don't  leave 
me1"  were  the  excited  child's  eager  but 
contradictor)'  commands. 

"Run  to  the  road  yonder,  and  you'll 
be  safe.  I'll  get  Ruth,"  replied  her 
companion. 

And,  with  a  quick  glance,  from 
which  he  calculated  that  he  had  several 
minutes  before  the  fire  could  reach 
him,  the  boy  plunged  into  the  little 
forest  of  cane-stalks. 

Lois  waited — then  called  him  at  the 
top  of  her  voice: 

"Abe!      Abram !" 

No  response. 

She  started  to  run  as  he  had  directed, 
returned  and  gazed  again  at  the  brown 
wall  behind  which  her  sister  and  Abram 
had  disappeared. 

Panting,  almost  fainting  from  fright, 
she  sped  along  the  beaten  track,  taking 
her  way  towards  the  Mangold  cabin,  at 
which  her  mother  had  a  few  minutes 
before  arrived. 

Mrs.  Mangold,  discovering  the  ab- 
sence of  the  children,  was  frantically 
dashing  here  and  there  in   futile  search. 

Catching  sight  of  Lois  coming  up 
the  path,  she  hurried  to  meet  her. 

Lifting  the  child,  she  kissed  her 
again  and  again — then  asked: 

"But  where's   Ruth?" 

For  an  instant  Lois  could  say  noth- 
ing. Then,  with  an  effort,  she  looked 
up,  terrified,  and  stammered: 

"She  went  into  the  cane — and 
Abram— he's  gone  after  her." 

Sobbing,  she  hid  her  face  in  her 
mother's  apron. 

In  the  cane!     The  black    cloud,    with 


its  tongue's  of  flame,  was  already  cover- 
ing the  strip  of  disputed  land.  The 
fire  had  even  caught  the  grass  on  the 
other  side,  and,  driven  on  by  the  March 
wind,  was  racing  away  across  the  un 
broken   sod. 

With  all  possible  speed,  Mrs.  Man- 
gold flew  down  the  path  to  the  spot 
where  the  baby  had  entered  the  cane; 
but,  alas'  there  was  no  chance  now  for 
her  to  follow. 

As  she  stood,  wringing  her  hands,  on 
the  edge  of  the  smoking  field  her  hus- 
band and  son  came  running  up. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  the 
farmer  knowing  from  his  wife's  actions 
that  something    terrible    had    happened. 

"Is  it  the  children " 

"Ruth!"   was  the  answer. 

And  the  woman  pointed  meaningly 
toward  the  cane-field. 

Mr.  Mangold  hurried  forward;  but 
as  he  did  so  he  became  conscious  of 
another  spectator's  form  near  him. 

It  was  Farmer  Edson. 

For  a  year  the  men  had  not  spoken 
to  each  other.  The  enmity  engendered 
b)'  the  lawsuit  had  even  entered  their 
social  life.  But  now  it  was  all  for- 
gotten, and,  in  his  eagerness  to  find 
the  boy  for  whom  he  had  been  search- 
ing in  vain  since  arriving  home,  Mr. 
Edson  dropped  all  unfriendly  memories 
and  antagonisms. 

"Abram?  Have  you  seen  him?"  he 
faltered. 

Again  it  was  the  woman's  part  to 
answer.  Again  she  pointed  to  the 
cane-field,  so  recently  a  mass  of  flame, 
but  fast  settling  down  to  a  smoking 
level  blackness. 

"He  went  after  Ruthie,"  she  whisp- 
ered, and  clasped  her  hands  as  the 
two  men  regardless  of  danger  plunged 
through  the  still  burning  stalks. 

Lois    clung    to    her   dress    skirts    and 
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Henry  stood  near  uncertain  what  was 
best  for  him  to  do. 

He  decided  that  his  mother  needed 
his  help  just  then  and  the  trio  waited 
silent  in  the  barren  path  gazing  altern- 
ately at  the  murky  field  and  at  the  line 
of  flame  far  to  the  north  just  crossing 
the  crest  of  a  knoll  and  making  for  it  a 
ruddy  crown. 

The  anxious  farmers  found  it  de- 
cidedly unpleasant  forcing  their  way 
into  the  burned-over  territory.  They 
held  their  hands  close  to  nose  and  eyes 
and  searched  for  some  sign  of  the  miss- 
ing children. 

But  it  was  useless.  The  long  stalks 
had  so  fallen  upon  and  over  each  other 
that  the  ground  was  covered  with  a 
close  network  of  blackened  cane. 

As  the)'  went  farther  the  land  sloped 
downward,  and  they  remembered  the 
pond  around  the  spring,  hidden  from 
sight  for  a  year  by  the  disputed  crop. 

"Let's  go  to  the  spring,"  Mr.  Edson 
found  breath  to  say. 

And  they  turned  their  steps  in  that 
direction. 

Just  then  a  faint  call  came  to  their 
ears  from  that  part  of  the  strip  toward 
which  they  were  hurrying. 

"It's  Abram, "   spoke  Mr.  Edson. 

And  they  pushed   on    more  rapidly. 

"Ruth!"  Mr.  Mangold  tried  to  shout. 
but  the  smoke  choked,  him  and  he 
stumbled  as  he  endeavored  to  keep 
step  with  his  companion. 

A  quick  gust  of  wind  came  from  the 
west,  and  the  smoke  lifted.  It  was  as 
if  a  curtain  had  been  withdrawn,  and 
there  was  presented  to  their  view  a 
picture — the  best  one  their  hearts  could 
have  wished. 

Standing  in  the  pond,  with  the  water 
reaching  a  little  above  his  knees,  was 
Abram;  and  on  a  bit  of  sod,  a  tiny 
island    in  the  little  pool,  lay   Ruth    very 


grimy  and  very  wet,  with  face  drenched 
as  well  by  the  water  her  companion 
had  thrown  on  it  when  the  fire  passed 
over  as  by  her  tears. 

"She  was  clear  down  here  by  the 
pond  when  I  found  her,"  explained 
Abram,  "and  I  knew  I  couldn't  get  her 
back  in  time,  so  I  waded  in  here  and 
put  her  on  that  bunch  of  grass." 

"No,  it  wasn't  so  very  hot,"  he  went 
on,  in  answer  to  a  question,  "but  I 
guess  Ruth  thought  it  was.  She  cried 
awful,  and  I  had  all  I  could  do  to  keep 
her  from  falling  in  the  water." 

Clasped  tight  in  their  fathers'  arms, 
the  children  were  borne  over  the  deso- 
lated cane-field  and  Ruth  was  delivered 
all  safe  to  the  overjoyed  mother,  who 
could  scarcely  believe  her  eyes  when 
she  saw  the  baby  brought  unharmed 
from  the  recently-blazing  cane-field. 

"See  here,  Mangold,"  spoke  up 
Farmer  Edson,  when  they  had  filled 
their  lungs  with  pure  prairie  air  again, 
"the  judge  decided  that  lawsuit  today. 
He  said  the  crop  was  mine,  but  you 
should  have  the  land.  I  was  hurrying 
home  to  get  in  the  cane  when  I  saw 
the  fire.  " 

"You  don't  suppose  I  want  the  land 
after  what  your  son  did,  do  you?"  was 
the  quick  answer. 

"But    it's    yours." 

"I  don't  care.  You  can  raise  crops 
on  it  the  rest  of  your  life  if  you  want 
to.      I   don't   want  it.  " 

Farmer  Edson  hesitated  a  moment, 
then  said  : 

"Suppose  we  be  friends  again,  and 
farm  the  strip  together,  share  and  share 
alike?" 

Mr.  Mangold  put  out  his  big,  brawny 
hand,  blackened  by  the  day's  work. 
"Shake;  it's  a  bargain,"  he  said  simply. 

C.   S. 
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Salt   Lake   City,   July   15,    1895. 


EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


TEACH     THE    CHILDREN. 

It  is  a  great  deal  easier,  as  many  of 
us  know  by  experience,  to  do  a  large 
proportion  of  household  and  other  tasks 
than  to  teach  children  how  to  do  them. 
Through  ignorance,  lack  of  judgment, 
want  of  skill,  the}-  waste  time  and  ma- 
terial, and  tax  our  patience  sadly.  They 
always  want  to  do  the  very  best  things 
they  cannot  do,  and  such  tasks  as  are 
suited  to  their  capacity  they  complain 
of  as  drudgery.  Far  too  many  parents, 
rather  than  assume  the  labor  of  teaching 
their  boys  and  girls  how  to  do  the  more 
difficult  tasks  of  daily  life,  prefer  to  do 
the  work  themselves  and  keep  the  child 
at  the  same  routine  of  petty  choring. 
This  is  iltogether  bad  policy  for  both 
parties.  It  discourages  the  child,  and 
effectually  prevents  the  parent  from 
reaping  the  full  benefit  of  the  child's 
capacity. 

If  the  mother  cannot  have  patience  to 
teach  her  daughter  how  to  make  bread 
and  cake,  how  to  sew  and  how  to 
manage  the  niceties  of  housekeeping, 
who  will  teach  her?  and  what  unkind- 
ness  is  it  to  let  her  grow  up  in  practical 
ignorance  of  these  things,  and  then 
suffer  the  bitter  consequences  of  such 
ignorance  when  she  goes  to  housekeep- 
ing on  her  own  account.  As  a  reward 
for  drudgery  faithfully  done,  the  growing 
girl  should  be  allowed  to  attempt  tasks 
even  a  little  beyond  her  ability.  Suppos- 
ing she  does  spoil  a  batch  of  bread  or  a 
loaf  of  cake,   or  fails   to   give   the  requis- 


ite whiteness  and  polish  to  starched 
clothes;  she,  like  all  the  rest  of  us, 
must  attain  success  through  repeated 
failures;  her  skill  and  judgment  will 
grow  by  exercise,  and  the  sooner  this 
exercise  begins  the  more  capable  she  will 
be. 

The  same  is  true  of  boys.  Those  boys 
who  are  taken  into  companionship  and 
fellowship  with  their  fathers,  and  gradu- 
ally initiated  into  ways  of  doing  business, 
entrusted  according  to  their  capability 
with  the  management  of  important 
transactions,  and  instructed  how  to 
achieve  results — such  boys  will  almost 
certainly  pass,  with  no  unpleasant  tran- 
sition, from  boyhood  to  manhood;  they 
will  have  no  "wild  oats"  to  sow;  sym- 
pathy with  their  fathers  will  act  as  a  per- 
petual balance-wheel  to  keep  them  with- 
in the  bounds  of    reason   and   propriety. 

Boys  and  girls  are  to  be  treated  not 
only  as  children  but  as  prospective  men 
and  women.  As  children,  they  call  on 
us  for  constant,  patient,  unwearying 
instruction  and  guidance;  as  miniature 
men  and  women  they  demand  a  delicate 
consideration  of  their  preferences,  and  a 
hearty  recognit'on  of  their  abilities. 
Ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  years  may 
reverse  the  position  of  parent  and  child, 
and  demand  from  the  child  toward  the 
parent  the  exercise  of  nearly  the  same 
virtues  as  were  called  for  when  the 
child,  now  in  middle  life,  was  as  a  help- 
less dependent  on   parental  love. 


Like  a  man,  and  you  will  judge  him 
with  more  or  less  fairness;  dislike  him, 
fairly  or  unfairly  and  you  cannot  fail  to 
judge  him  unjustly. 

Sympathy  is  a  potent  power  for  good, 
and  to  neglect  it  in  our  efforts  to  foster 
good  conduct  is  a  fatal  mistake. 
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SCHOOL  LIFE   IN  GERMANY. 

The  boarding-school  that  I  attended 
was  in  Canstadt.  It  is  a  town  of  per- 
haps eighteen  thousand  inhabitants, 
pleasantly  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
River  Neckar,  and  only  two  or  three 
miles  by  rail  from  Stuttgart,  the  capital 
of   Wurtemburg. 

Prof.   Dr.    K ,    the    principal,    was 

apparently  a  little  more  than  fifty  years 
old.  In  personal  appearance,  he  was 
tall  and  portly,  with  gray  hair,  and  a 
moustache  of  the  same  color,  while  be- 
hind his  big  spectacles  were  a  pair  of 
piercing  eyes,  that  never  failed  to  detect 
the  least  misbehavior  in  the  recitation- 
room. 

He  had  an  amusing  habit  of  coming 
up  to  one  of  the  scholars  upon  the 
play-ground,  and  suddenly  laying  both 
hands  upon  his  shoulders.  Then,  peer- 
ing into  his  face,  he  would  demand, 

"  Wie  heist  du?"  —or  "What  is  your 
name?" 

Though  a  good  disciplinarian,  he  was 
a  very  kind-hearted  man.  He  seldom 
struck  any  of  his  pupils.  The  use  of  a 
cane  as  an  educator  was  entirely  un- 
known in  his  school. 

The  scholars,  some  fifty  in  number, 
were    from    ten    to    nineteen    years    old. 

Perhaps  half  of  them  were  of  German 
birth;  the  remainder  were  from  different 
countries.  Among  them  were  boys  from 
England,  the  United  States,  South 
America,  Spain  and  Italy. 

The  school  was  divided  into  four 
classes.  Each  class  had  its  own  recita- 
tion-room, and  each  was  under  the 
charge  of  an  assistant  teacher. 

The  course  of  study  covered  four 
years.  It  resembled  that  of  American 
academies,  except  that  more  time  was 
devoted  to  the  modern  languages  and 
less  to  the  classics  than  with  us. 

Our  school-day   began  at   half-past  six 


in  summer,  and  at  seven  in  winter. 
Twenty  minutes  after  the  rising-bell 
had  rung,  the  school  assembled  for 
prayers.  Then  the  doctor  read  a  pas- 
sage from  the  German  Bible,  and  one 
of  the  scholars  repeated  the  Lord's 
Prayer. 

Breakfast,  which  consisted  of  a  bowl 
of  coffee  and  a  slice  or  two  of  dry 
bread,  followed,  and  then  came  the 
morning  session  of  school,  lasting  from 
eight  o'clock  until   twelve. 

Afternoon  school  was  from  two  to 
four  o'clock,  followed  by  two  hours  of 
recreation,  after  which  was  the  study 
hour,  when  lessons  were  prepared  for 
the  next  day. 

After  supper,  the  boys  were  expected 
to  remain  in  the  school-room,  passing 
the  time  in  reading  or  conversation,  or 
in  any  kind  of  game  that  was  not  too 
rough  and  noisy.  At  half-past  eight  we 
had  prayers,  and  then  went  to  bed. 
Only  five  minutes  were  allowed  for 
undressing.  At  the  end  of  this  time, 
Gottlob,  the  bootblack  of  the  establish- 
ment, made  his  appearance  and  took 
away  the  candls. 

Each  of  the  dormitories  contained  six 
single  beds,  and  the  scholars  were  for- 
bidden to  communicate  with  those  in 
the  adjoining  rooms. 

As  many  of  the  boys  did  not  enjoy 
going  to  sleep  so  early,  storytelling  or 
surreptitious  feasts  were  frequently  in- 
dulged in.  A  gentle  rap  on  the  wall 
from  some  scholar  in  the  adjoining 
room  gave  warning  of  the  approach  of 
the  doctor,  on  his  nightly  rounds,  which 
he  always  made  at  ten  o'clock.  In  an 
instant  every  voice  was  hushed,  and 
not  a  sound  could  be  heard  except  an 
occasional  snore. 

For  daily  recreation,  we  had  gymnas- 
tic exercises,  swimming,  nine-pins  or 
baseball.      The    latter    game    was    intro- 
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duced  by  some  of  the  American  scholars, 
and  plaved  upon  the  parade  ground 
adjoining  the  school. 

Sunday  was  the  only  day  upon  which 
there  was  no  school,  and  was  eagerly 
looked  forward  to  by  the  boys.  Can- 
stadt  has  but  two  churches,  the  one 
Lutheran  or  German  Protestant,  the 
other  Catholic.  More  than  half  of  our 
boys  were  Catholics,  and  went  to  mass. 
The  rest  of  us  attended  morning  service 
at  the  Lutheran  Church.  We  sat  in 
the  gallery,  under  the  charge  of  an  as- 
sistant teacher,  while  Dr.  K —  -  occu- 
pied a   pew   in    the  body    of  the  church. 

The  clergyman  was  an  old  gentleman, 
more  than  seventy  years  of  age,  who 
spoke  so  indistinctly  and  used  such 
long  words  that  I  was  unable  to  under- 
stand him.  A  younger  man,  who 
sometimes  took  his  place,  was  more 
intelligible. 

The  choir  usually  consisted  of  eight 
singers,  of  both  sexes,  accompanied 
not  only  by  the  organ,  but  by  a  cornet 
and  three  other  brass  instruments. 
Once  a  month,  and  on  special  occasions, 
such  as  Easter  Sunday,  the  number  of 
singers  was  much  larger,  often  as  many 
as  sixty  persons  occupying  the  choir 
gallery,   and  joining  in  the  choruses. 

After  our  return  from  morning  service 
occurred  a  ceremony  of  no  great  moment 
to  the  world  at  large,  but  full  of  interest 
to  us.  The  doctor,  provided  with  a 
big  purse,  called  up  each  boy  in  turn, 
and  gave  him  the  sum  of  pocket-money 
allowed  him  by  his  parents,  which 
ranged  anywhere  from  ten  cents  to  a 
dollar  per  week.  On  Sunday  afternoons 
we  usually  went  out  for  a  walk,  or 
visited  friends  residing  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

The  monotony  of  the  school  year  was 
occasionally  varied  by  a  concert,  a  mas- 
querade    ball,      or     private     theatricals, 


gotten  up  by  the  scholars  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Latin  teacher,  or  of 
Madam  K ,  wife  of  the  principal. 

The  Easter  holidays,  though  lasting 
but  two  or  three  days,  were  a  time  of 
much  pleasant  festivity.  On  Christmas 
eve,  one  end  of  the  school-room  was 
occupied  by  several  Christmas  trees, 
upon  which  were  hung  presents  from 
the  homes  of  the  scholars,  or  gifts  that 
had  been  provided  by  the  doctor  at  the 
request  of  the  pupils;  for  any  boy  was 
allowed  to  petition  a  week  or  two  in 
advance  for  a  knife,  a  pair  of  skates,  or 
any  similar  article,  which  was  always 
furnished,  and  duly  charged  in  the  bill 
at  the  end  of  the  term. 

Our  summer  vacation  lasted  seven 
weeks.  Most  of  the  boys  went  to  their 
homes.      From  the  pupils  who  remained, 

Dr.    K frequently  made    up   a  party 

of  six  or  eight  for  an  excursion  to 
Switzerland  or  Austria. 

Some  of  these  journeys  were  very 
pleasant,  and  the  beautiful  scenery  and 
interesting  places  visited  I  shall  never 
forget. 

W.    IV.    Weeks, 


MY  FRIEND'S  DREAMING. 

I. 

Once  a  rather  peculiar  dream  pre- 
sented itself  to  a  choice  friend  of  the 
writer,  which  caused  a  number  of  reflec- 
tions to  pass  through  his  fanciful  mind. 
Some  of  these  might  interest  others,  so 
they,  and  the  dream  itself,  will  be 
penned  for  the  readers  of  the  Juvenile 
Instructor. 

The  dream  itself  was  in  short  some- 
thing like  this:  Like  many  other 
dreamers,  this  man  thought  himself  dead, 
and  found  himself  wandering  around  in 
the  spirit  world  looking  for  a  place  to 
rest.      Ere    long     a    large    building    was 
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found,  and  upon  entering  and  wandering 
about  for  some  time  a  large  room  was 
discovered,  where  the  door  was  opened 
and  a  cordial  invitation  was  extended. 
This  bore  the  air  of  a  saloon  invitation, 
that  is,  such  as  one  would  meet  on  en- 
tering common  drinking  shop  where 
was  a  mixed  crowd  of  various  colors, 
whose  faces  plainly  indicated  that  they 
were  of  the  kind  whose  pleasures  upon 
earth  had  been  of  a  degrading  character, 
having  none  of  that  ennobling  and  joyous 
expression  in  their  appearance  that 
comes  from  a  sense  of  having  done  right 
towards  God  and  man.  They  seemed 
possessed  of  that  maddening  joy  which 
comes  from  reveling  in  the  lower  ele- 
ments of  humanity,  which  has  behind  its 
outward  garb  of  jollification  a  remorse  of 
conscience.  They  plainly  showed  that 
they  had  not  yet  undergone  any  particular 
change — their  probationary  state  had 
made  such  an  impression  upon  the 
formerly  pure  spirits  from  the  pre-exist- 
ing sphere  that  they  now  failed  to  see 
any  pleasure  in  right  save  that  which 
casts  reflections  upon  virtue  and  honor, 
for  they  had  evidently  seen  nothing  ex- 
cept the  shady  side  of  life. 

The  dreamer  paused  and  reflected, 
though  the  invitation  was  very  urgent  to 
enter.  In  life  such  society  had  always 
been  shunned  by  him,  even  as  a  child. 
His  soul  had  refused  the  society  of  the 
rough  and  wicked,  whose  amusements 
were  in  drinking  strong  drinks  and  kin- 
dred evils,  so  looking  through  the  door 
was  sufficient  and  the  invitation  to 
enter  and  become  one  of  them  was  posi- 
tively declined,  followed  by  a  quick 
good-by,  which  caused  great  satisfac- 
tion of  mind. 

After  wandering  about  in  the  large 
building,  looking  for  congenial  society, 
another  company  was  found  where  en- 
trance    seemed    more     difficult.       There 


seemed  to  be  an  order  manifested  which 
created  a  desire  for  further  acquaintance. 
Looking  inside  there  was  revealed  a 
mixed  congregation  of  men,  women  and 
children,  who  had  just  partaken  of  a 
meal,  and  seemed  happy.  Their  faces 
beamed  with  true  joy  and  happiness 
and  the  love  of  God,  which  made  them 
all  one.  Several  seemed  to  know  him, 
though  he  recognized  none  as  acquaint- 
ances. An  invitation  was  soon  ob- 
tained, which  was  accepted  without  any 
hesitation,  and  soon  a  candidate  for 
admittance  to  this  truly  happy  band 
was  seen  standing  before  the  judge  or 
presiding  officer  of  the  Saints,  for  such 
they  were. 

This  man  seemed  to  possess  some 
gift  that  ordinary  mortals  did  not  pos- 
sess, for  looking  the  applicant  squarely 
in  the  face,  his  sober  and  keen-search- 
ing eye  seemed  to  read  one's  every 
thought,  word  and  deed;  and  carefully 
weighing  these  in  his  well-balanced 
mind,  while  still  scanning  his  humble 
candidate,  he  finally  said, 

"This  man   is  all  right." 

Everything  had  been  quiet,  everyone 
waited  for  the  decision.  When  it  was 
made,  my  friend,  who  experienced  some 
relief,  was  invited  to  sit  down  and  par- 
take of  a  little  refreshments.  Every- 
thing seemed  plain.  The  people  were 
plain  in  dress  and  easy  in  manner  and 
each  seemed  so  considerate  of  the 
others'  feelings  and  welfare  that  it 
caused  such  a  thrill  of  joy  at  the  meet- 
ing as  my  friend  had  never  previously 
known.  Upon  sitting  down  to  partake 
of  refreshments  a  voice  from  within 
said  to  him,  "This  is  the  reward  of 
the  virtuous,"   and  all  was  over. 

But  my  friend  had  a  way  of  dreaming 
with  his  eyes  open.  So  while  reflecting 
upon  the  above-mentioned  dream,  which 
made    a    very     deep     impression      upon 
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him,  the  following  passed  before  his 
visionary  mind : 

He  thought  himself  standing  unob- 
served at  a  certain  watch  station,  where 
the  angel  or  guard  was  located  who  was 
set  to  scan  the  entrance  to  the  home  of 
the  Saints.  Presently  a  person  came 
rushing  along  whose  whole  bearing 
indicated  a  good  deal  of  disappointment 
at  something  that  had  recently  hap- 
pened. His  face  showed  an  inward  tor- 
ture bearing  heavily  upon  his  mind,  and 
the  restlessness  he  displayed  gave  evi- 
dence that  he  was  very  anxious  to  find 
relief  by  discharging  the  contents  of 
his  mind.  Drawing  near  to  the  angel 
he  addressed  himself  to  that  personage 
in  a  very  humble  tone,  saying,  "Sir, 
while  upon  the  earth  1  made  some  mis- 
takes that  now  hinder  me  from  entering 
into  the  company  of  the  Saints  and  into 
the  fuller  enjoyments  of  the  Father's 
blessings;  and  whereas  these  mistakes  are 
of  such  a  nature  that  they  require  my 
personal  acknowledgments  to  those  per- 
sons whom  I  have  injured,  I  pray  you, 
therefore,     have    word    sent    to    Brother 

A ,  that  his  more  unfortunate  Brother 

C is  at  the  station    wishing    to    see 

him  upon  some  urgent  matter." 

The  angel,  seeing  his  earnestness, 
received  him  kindly.  He  had  had  a 
great  deal  of  experience  in  such  mat- 
ters, and  when  a  brother  appeared  wish- 
ing to  settle  his  earthly  wrongs  he 
always  gave  him  all  possible  encourage- 
ment and  sought  to  relieve  him  or  her, 
as  the  case  might  be,  of  as  much  of 
the  burdens  as  was  in  his  power. 
This  had,  as  a  rule,  the  effect  of 
strengthening  the  penitents  and  making 
them  more  certain  that  in  their  course 
of  repentance  only  was  sure  success. 

Word     was     dispatched     at     once     to 

Brother    A ,    who    appeared    shortly 

and  found  Brother  C in  a  half-smil- 


ing,   half-crying    mood.      Brother  A 

embraced  this  man  and  kindly  inquired 
what  he  could  do  for  him,  at  which  the 
new-comer  took  courage  and  related  his 
misfortune,  as   follows: 

"You  remember,   Brother  A .  that 

while  we  were  associated  upon  the 
earth  we  were  often  engaged  in  much 
business  with  our  fellow-man.  and  in 
the  course  of  circumstances  you  found 
it  necessary  to  borrow  some  money  from 
me,  God  having  blessed  me  with  these 
means,  or  in  other  words  made  me 
steward  over  this  bit  of  worldly  goods, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  all  lost  to  me  at 
the  present:  I  forgot  myself.  I  fancied 
that  to  make  worldly  gains,  riches  of 
gold  and  silver,  fine  houses,  and  to 
obtain  much  land,  were  the  uppermost 
in  that  world.  It  is  true  that  I  had 
joined  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints,  and  that  I  held  the 
Priesthood;  indeed  in  some  things  I 
possibly  did  a  little  good,  by  which  I 
retained  my  fellowship  in  the  Church, 
and  was  looked  up  to  in  some  respects, 
but  there  were  some  few  of  my  brethren 
who  knew  me  better,  who  saw  how  I 
injured  myself  by  my  avariciousness, 
and  how  my  greed  for  worldly  riches 
and  honors  was  gradually  eating  away 
my  chances  of  an  immediate  entrance 
into  the  company  of  the  Saints  of  God, 
whom  I  really  loved  at  heart,  and 
whose  company  I  now  so  much  miss. 
Oh,  I  would  give  all  to  enjoy  it!"  And 
he  sighed  deeply.  "I  now  realize  how 
wise  were  many  of  my  brethren  who 
were  very  conscientious  in  their  deal- 
ings with  their  fellowmen,  for  they  not 
only  did  right,  for  which  they  in  turn 
received  true  esteem  and  a  good  report 
among  the  Saints,  but  I  now  realize 
that  they  secured  something  else  which 
it  will  take  me  a  long  time  to  gain,  to 
be  able  to  call  it   truly  my  own  —  I  mean 
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that  inward  feeling  of  the  grace  of  God 
which  dwells  in  the  hearts  of  those  only 
who  in  a  life  full  of  good  works  have 
cultivated  a  lull  sense  of  honor,  in 
whose  hearts  is  no  guile,  and  who  by 
their  constant  uprightness  and  integrity 
before  God  have  become  sensitive  to 
the  good  only  and  who  by  the  grace  of 
God  have  entirely  banished  Satan  from 
their  presence,  so  that  now  he  has  no 
part  in  them.  Wherefore  I  say,  that 
the  conscientious  feeling  of  having  done 
right  is  now  lost  to  me,  and  all  my 
mistakes  are  plain  before  me.  I  have 
failed  to  pass  from  death  unto  life,  as 
the  Savior  said,  but  I  have  come  unto 
condemnation,  even  that  of  my  own 
conscience;  hence  I  have  hunted  you  up, 
as  I  have  done  in  a  number  of  cases,  in 
order  that  we  may  settle  up  our  ac- 
counts wherein  I  extorted  undue  interest 
on  the  money  j'ou  had   from  me. 

"I  now  see  clearly  that  I  took  a  nasty 
little  advantage  of  an  apparent  misun- 
derstanding on  the  per  cent,  business, 
and  when  you  showed  it  to  me  I 
threatened  to  sue  you.  You  were 
obliged  to  accede  somewhat  to  my  de- 
mands, because  you  were  involved  to 
others  as  well.  For  had  you  not  done 
so,  and  I  had  sued,  right  as  you  were, 
your  credit  would  have  been  impaired, 
which  would  have  been  worse  than  the 
little  sum  you  paid  me  in  excess  of  jus- 
tice. I  therefore  ask  you  first  of  all  to 
forgive  me,  and  secondly  allow  me  to 
make  such  restitution  as  this  life  affords, 
that  when  I  have  done  all  to  make  my 
wrongs  right,  and  have  fully  proved  to 
Father  my  true  repentance  and  I  have 
established  fully  His  confidence  in  me, 
that  I  may  return  to  His  presence  and 
enjoy  the  society  of  the  Saints." 

It  is  needless  here  to  state  how  will- 
ing Brother  A was  to   forgive.      His 

feelings  of  joy  at  the  penitent  course  of 


his  fellowman  cannot  here  be  described, 
for  it  belongs  only  to  those  who  see  the 
possible  greatness  of  man's  attainments, 
and  who  fully  understand  the  love  of 
God  as  it  exists  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father.  It  suffices  to  state  here  that  all 
was     satisfactorily      arranged      to     both 

parties,   and   Brother  C returned    to 

his  place  of  probation,  there  to  remain 
until  he  had  answered  all  the  ends  of 
justice,  where  his  soul  was  ever  burning 
within  with  an  uncertainty  as  to  when 
his  relief  would  come,  for  he  had  no  real 
claim  upon  the  blessings  of  the  covenant. 

Fritz. 


EARLY    MISSIONARY    EXPERIENCES. 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  399.) 

The  brethren  in  council  had  decided 
to  re-arrange  labor  forces  a  little,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  unpleasant  interference  of 
the  police  in  Christiania,  as  I  now 
was  an  object  of  particular  interest  to 
them,  because  of  my  late  transgressions 
of  their  laws  and  good  advice.  Elder 
Canute  Peterson  was  thus  to  have  Elder 
C.  Widerborg  as  an  assistant  in  Chris- 
tiania, while  I  was  appointed  to  go  to 
Drammen  and  assist  Elder  C.  Dorius. 
On  the  11th  of  January,  1S54,  I  there- 
fore set  out  on  my  return  journey,  but 
this  time  winter  had  commenced  in 
earnest,  and  the  roads  were  clean  and 
hard.  I  carried  some  provisions  and 
had  also  a  little  money  with  which 
the  good  Saints  in  Frederikstad  had 
provided  me.  I  reached  Christiania 
on  the  14th  of  the  same  month.  I 
remained  onlv  a  few  days  with  the 
Saints  there,  and  then  proceeded  to 
Drammen,  where  I  found  Elder  Dorius 
comfortably  located  with  a  family  by 
the  name  of  ]ohnsen,  who  had  been 
converted  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel. 
This  man    was  a    carpenter    and   builder 
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by  trade,  and  as  Elder  Dcrius  was  of 
the  same  profession,  he  worked  at  his 
trade  with  this  man,  and  had  thereby  a 
lawful  means  of  subsistence,  which  is 
required  in  that  country,  and  could 
attend  to  his  missionary  labors  just  the 
same,  as  the  people  were  generally  all 
at  work  in  the  daytime. 

My  arrival  was  hailed  with  delight 
by  these  good  people,  and  especially 
by  Brother  Dorius,  who  considered  my 
assistance  of  much  value  at  that  time. 
We  at  once  arranged  for  holding  public 
meetings,  and  had  much  success  in 
creating  a  lively  interest  in  the  Gospel 
with  quite  a  number  of  people,  and 
finally,  in  February,  made  an  attempt  to 
baptize  some  of  them,  but  could  not 
find  water  for  that  purpose,  although  a 
large  river  runs  through  the  city.  All 
water  was  solid  ice,  except  the  swift 
current  in  the  middle  of  the  deep  river. 
We  were  therefore  obliged  to  postpone 
administering  this  sacred  ordinance  to 
these  people,  but  the  Spirit  rested  upon 
them  all  the  same,  and  they  performed 
the  deeds  of  true  Latter-day  Saints  to 
us,  the  humble  servants  of  God,  as  well 
as  bearing  a  fearless  testimony  to  the 
work  of  God  to  all  that  would  give 
heed  to  them.  In  this  way  we  had  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  promulgate  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  op- 
position that  we  endured  from  the 
priests  and  school  teachers  in  that 
neighborhood  only  served  to  establish 
the  truth  more  firmly  upon  the  minds  of 
our  friends,  who  thus  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  both  sides  and  judge  for 
themselves. 

Elder  Dorius  had  previously  been 
arrested  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of 
ten  dollars  for  preaching  trie  Gospel  in 
that  locality,  but  I  had  not  yet  been 
molested.  As  he  had  neither  the  money 
nor    the    will    to    pay    this    fine    he  was 


notified  to  appear  at  a  certain  place  to 
expiate  his  crime  '(?)  in  prison  with  the 
sheriff,  on  the  black-bread-and-water 
diet  for  five  days.  I  felt  very  bad  to 
have  my  noble  friend  treated  that  way. 
As  I  was  in  imminent  danger  of  a  simi- 
lar treatment,  I  deemed  it  best  to  ab- 
sent myself  for  a  short  time,  and  there- 
fore followed  him  to  his  prison  and 
then  proceeded  on  to  Christiania,  as  I 
was  also  anxious  about  the  few  Saints 
there  that  had  been  left  to  themselves. 
I  stayed  in  Christiania  a  couple  of 
weeks  and  labored  quietly  among  the 
few  friends  we  had,  and  baptized  a  few 
more  of  them,  and  then  returned  to 
Drammen  to  work  in  connection  with 
Elder  Dorius,  who  had  now  gained  his 
liberty  once  more. 

We  now  concluded  to  make  a  visit 
to  Christiania  together,  as  we  could 
make  the  journey  on  foot  in  one  day, 
the  distance  being  about  thirty  miles, 
though  in  winter  time  it  was  quite  a 
task.  On  our  arrival  I  appointed  a 
meeting  with  the  Saints  for  the  5th  of 
February,  1854,  and  we  were  all 
gathered  in  the  same  small  room  where 
I  had  organized  the  branch  two  months 
previously.  I  had  as  yet  not  introduced 
Elder  Dorius  to  them,  expecting  to  do 
so  when  the  meeting  was  opened  and 
he  should  speak  to  them.  I  had  my 
seat  on  one  side  of  a  table  and  he  was 
seated  on  the  opposite  side,  and  we 
were  just  read}'  to  commence  singing 
when  our  attention  was  attracted  to  a 
commotion  among  the  people  outside, 
and  the  next  moment  I  discovered  three 
policemen  in  the  doorway.  We  were 
now  apparently  caught  in  a  trap,  but 
how  the  police  had  learned  of  our 
meeting  at  this  time  and  place  I  have 
not  yet  learned. 

As  1  was  known  to  them,  but  Elder 
Dorius    was    not,     the    main    policeman 
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addressed  himself  to  me  in  a  very  polite 
manner,  and  said  that  they  were  sent 
by  the  chief  of  police  to  be  present  at 
our  meeting.  All  seemed  now  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  would  come  out  of 
this,  and  a  curious  crowd  had  gathered 
outside  in  the  expectation  of  seeing  the 
Mormon  priests  being  dragged  to  prison, 
which  is  considered  a  great  disgrace 
among  that  people.  I  had  no  possible 
chance  to  communicate  my  thoughts  to 
Elder  Dorius,  but  in  my  heart  I  did 
communicate  with  a  higher  Power, 
asking  for  help  in  this  dilemma.  At 
once  a  thought  occurred  to  me — and  it 
proved  that  the  same  thought  came  to 
Brother  Dorius — that  he  should  assume 
the  role  of  an  investigating  Lutheran 
and  thus  interrogate  me  upon  the 
differences  between  that  religion  and  the 
principles  of  the  true  Gospel.  Was  it 
not  inspiration?  What  whispered  it 
to  our  souls  so  that  our  vigilant  visitors 
did  not  catch  it  or  get  to  understand 
the  game  that  two  beardless  young 
fellows  were  playing  before  them?  We 
thus  had  an  opportunity  to  bear  a  tes- 
timony to  them  and  the  assembled 
people  they  would  not  likely  have  had 
in  any  other  way.  For  about  two 
hours  Elder  Dorius  and  I  thus  kept  up 
a  friendly  debate  about  the  first  princi- 
ples of  the  Gospel,  the  great  apostasy, 
the  restoration,  and  gathering  of  Israel, 
all  proved  from  the  Bible  by  me,  and 
finally  Elder  Dorius  declared  that  from 
what  he  had  heard  and  seen  proven 
from  the  Bible  Mormonism  was  the 
only  true  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  thus,  in 
an  indirect  way,  he  bore  his  testimony 
to  the  truth.  I  was  all  the  time  sitting 
by  the  table,  as  I  was  prompted  to  do 
so  by  that  same  impulse,  call  it  what 
you  may,  and  had  I  not  done  so  I 
would,  no  doubt,  have  been  arrested 
unceremoniously     by     these     officers     of 


the  law;  bat  in  this  position  it  could 
not  be  called  a  meeting  according  to 
the  letter  of  the  law.  The  officers 
finally  bade  me  good-night  in  the  most 
cordial  manner,  when  late  in  the  even- 
ing we  dispersed.  The  following  morn- 
ing, however,  Elder  Dorius  and  I  were 
again  traveling,  thinking  this  slight 
acquaintance  with  the  police  in  Chris- 
tiania  sufficient  for  the  present.  When 
some  time  after  Elders  Petersen  and 
Widerborg  arrived  in  this  city  they 
were  summoned  before  the  chief  of 
police,  and  among  other  things  askrd  if 
the\'  could  not  tell  where  I  was,  and 
who  that  young  stranger  was  that  had 
kept  me  engaged  in  debate  that  evening 
in  the  presence  of  his  officers.  He  had 
evidently  seen  through  the  whole  of 
our  performance,  while  his  men  had 
the  wool  pulled  over  their  eyes.  Our 
brethren  could  not  of  course  positively 
tell  them  where  to  find  us,  but  were 
asked  to  tell  me  when  they  again  saw 
me  that  the  officers  would  like  to  have 
an  interview  with  me.  And  the  brethren 
did   tell   me. 

C.    C.    A.    Ckristensen. 

(TO   BE   CONTINUED.) 


The  knowledge  that  a  certain  course 
of  action  will  enhance  permanent  happi- 
ness, will  lead  to  health,  and  give  power 
to  the  faculties  and  value  to  the  life  is 
essential.  The  appeal  to  such  a  motive 
is  always  valid  and  sometimes  the  best 
that  can  be  selected. 

Our  natural  and  happiest  life  is  when 
we  lose  ourselves  in  the  exquisite  absorp- 
tion of  home,  the  delicious  retirement 
of  independent  love. 

If  people  would  only  stop  talking 
where  they  stop  knowing,  half  the  evils 
of  life  would  come  to  an  end. 
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DOLPH'S  DAY  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

(CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  412). 

When  the  excitement  had  subsided, 
they  proceeded  to  discuss  the  question 
with  a  gravity  and  eloquence  appropriate 
to  its  importance,  and  the  result  was  a 
unanimous  vote  that  tomorrow  should 
witness  the  throwing  off  of  the  shackles 
of  parental  government  and  the  begin- 
ning of  absolute  independence  and  free- 
dom in  personal  action.      ** 

"The  only  thing  about  the  picnic, 
said  Tom  Bowring.  "is  that  if  we  refuse 
to  go,  they'll  think  something  is  on  foot, 
and  they'll  take  extra  measures  to  find 
out  or  at  least  compel  us  to  go." 

"Nonsense,"  said  Sam.  "They  don't 
need  to  think  there's  anything  more  than 
that  we'd  just  rather  spend  the  day  at 
home  than  elsewhere." 

That  wouldn't  work  with  my  family," 
said  Dolph.  "They  know  me  well 
enough  to  suspect  there's  something  im- 
portant agog  when  I  decline  to  go  on  a 
picnic.  " 

"Me  too."   said  Chris.   Keates. 

"I  say.  boys'. "  Sam  stood  up  in 
the  excitement  of  sudden  inspiration. 
"What's  the  matter  with  going  to  the 
Grove  for  awhile  and  coming  back?  We 
could  stay  an  hour  or  so.  start  off  on  a 
supposed  fishing  trip  up  the  stream,  get 
back  to  the  lake  in  time  to  put  in  our 
raft-voyage  and  come  home  here  before 
dark.  " 

For  answer  the  boys  jumped  from  the 
ground  and  circled  around  Sam  with 
jubilant  "whoops."  They  had  heard  of 
the  "college  cries"  of  the  Eastern 
schools,  and  had  adopted  a  "call"  of 
their  own  with  which  they  celebrated  all 
auspicious  ideas  and  events  occurring 
among  themselves. 

"Sam's  the  shining  light  of  this 
crowd,"  said  Tom  Bowring.  slapping 
Sam's     shoulder     till      the      latter     cried 


mercy.  "He  never  failed  us  in  times 
of  distress  yet,  and  I  guess  never  will." 
"There's  only  one  drawback  to  Sam's 
scheme,"  said  Dolph,  doubtfully,  "and 
that's  on  resorting  to  subterfuge.  I 
can't  associate  the  day  we  are  going  to 
honor  by  our  personal  declaration  of 
independence  with  anything  under- 
handed. I  believe  on  the  whole  I'd 
rather  speak  out  boldly  and  refuse 
to  go." 

"Oh.  bosh!"  said  Sam.  "When  the 
Boston  Tea  Party  spilled  the  British 
tea  overboard,  they  didn't  go  round 
proclaiming  their  intention  beforehand, 
just  because  they  had  a  good  cause. 
They  just  went  ahead  with  their  work 
and  let  results  speak  for  themselves. 

"That's  so,"  said  Tom,  admiringly 
regarding  his  gifted   friend. 

"Of  course,  though,"  said  Sam,  sar- 
castically, "if  Dolph's  too  good  to  go  in 
with  us,  we'll  excuse  him  on  the  ground 
of  superior  principle." 

"Oh,  come  off,  Sam,"  said  Dolph, 
flushing.  "I  guess  I  can  stand  what 
the  rest  can.  Save  your  chaffing  till  I 
back  out. " 

"Well,  then,  it's  settled,"  said  Sam, 
conclusively;  and  the  boys  separated 
with  hearts  fired  by  renewed  resolutions 
concerning  the  new  life  of  independence 
whose  initial  steps  they  had  pledged 
themselves  to  accomplish  on  the  morrow. 

Dolph  walked  home  thinking  it  all 
over.  Spite  of  the  favorable  outlook, 
and  elation  attendant  upon  their  recent 
resolution,  he  had  an  uncomfortable  feel- 
ing in  regard  to  the  deceptions  to  be 
practiced.  He  had  been  brought  up  to 
a  careful  observance  of  matters  of  obe- 
dience and  truthfulness,  and  it  was  only 
since  he  had  been  running  with  Sam 
Keates  that  he  had  learned  to  tolerate 
an  easy  construction  of  the  demands  of 
duty  and  obedience. 
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As  it  was,  he  was  now  commencing  to 
yield  to  Sam's  views  much  oftener  than 
he  had  at  first,  and  with  fewer  compunc- 
tions, though  there  was  always  an  un- 
comfortable memory  of  his  father's  strict 
training  in  regard  of  questions  of  per- 
sonal honor  and  responsibility  to  mar 
his  peace  upon  occasions  of  his  lapses 
into  Sam's  loose  notions.  The  memory 
made  him  uneasy  enough  now  to  enable 
him  to  register  a  mental  vow  that  after 
tomorrow  he  would  stand  strictly  by 
whatever  good  principle  should  be 
threatened  in  future  by  Sam's  dominant 
will  and  easy  evasions. 

It  was  an  early  start  they  made  to  the 
Grove  in  the  morning,  and  long  before 
noon  the  boys  found  the  speechifying 
and  swinging  and  soda-drinking  pall  on 
their  senses,  in  contemplation  and  con- 
trast of  those  more  exciting  sports  which 
beckoned  them  in  forbidden  places. 

It  was  Sam  Keates  who  broached  their 
proposed  "fishing  trip,"  to  the  two  fami- 
lies, and  successfully  parried  questions 
which  if  answered  truthfully  would  have 
touched  upon  their  secret  intentions. 

"Don't  go  so  far  as  to  keep  us  wait- 
ing supper,"  said  Dolph's  mother.  "We 
want  to  eat  before  sundown  and  get 
ready  to  enjoy  the  fireworks." 

"No  need  to  remind  us  to  be  here  at 
meal  time,"  said  Sam,  unblushingly, 
and  the  five  set  off.  their  fishing-gear 
the  only  apparent  object  of  interest  for 
the  afternoon. 

It  was  a  walk  of  six  miles  back  to  the 
lake,  and  though  they  were  in  the 
shade  a  part  of  the  time,  it  was  with 
tired  feet  that  they  reached  the  shore, 
where  the  cherished  raft  lay  hidden 
safely  in  the  bushes.  Not  a  soul  was 
in  sight,  so  that  the  coast  was  ab- 
solutely clear  for  the  adventurous  ex- 
pedition. Andy  Prout.  the  only  man 
who  dwelt  in  the  only  habitation   there- 


abouts, was  on  the  farther  shore,  the 
boys  having  chosen  a  point  opposite, 
which  was  hidden  from  view  of  his 
house  by  the  island,  for  their  starting 
place.  As  it  was  a  holiday,  it  was 
more  than  probable  he  would  be  from 
home,  so  that  they  felt  absolutely  safe 
in  the  undertaking,  both  with  regard 
to  present  and  future  interference. 

It  was  an  easy  matter  to  carry  the 
light  raft  from  its  hiding  place  to  the 
water,  and  once  launched  the  boys 
each  took  a  pole,  which  the}-  used  for 
an  oar,   and  set  forth   toward  the  island. 

The  latter  was  something  more  than 
a  mile  distant,  and  it  took  them  some 
little  time  to  steer  and  paddle  their 
rude  craft  with  only  their  slim,  round 
poles  for  oars.  It  was  with  great  jubi- 
lance that  they  finally  stepped  forth  on 
to  the  rocky  headland  of  the  little  isle. 
Here  was  the  thing  done  at  last  which 
their  hearts  had  anticipated  with  thrills 
of  delight,  and  no  harm  done  more  than 
getting  a  little  perspiration  started 
through   the  effort. 

"It  just  establishes  what  I  said  yes- 
terday," said  Sam,  who  delighted  in 
big-sounding  words.  "As  long  as  a 
fellow's  in  leading  strings  everything 
looks  difficult  and  dangerous;  but  when 
you  take  the  matter  into  your  own 
hands,  nine  times  in  ten  it's  as  easy  as 
falling  off  a  log.  Now  if  anv  of  our 
folks  had  known  about  this  raft  they'd 
a  been  dead  sure  we'd  be  drowned.  But 
we  ain't  yet,  and  it  don't  look  but  what 
there's  a  chance  of  our  getting  back 
home  as  alive  as  we  are  now.  It's  a 
glorious  tiling  our  throwing  off  our 
yokes,  boys,  and  I  move  we  celebrate 
our  first  step  by  three  cheers  for  the 
principles  we  adopt  as  our  declaration 
of   independence." 

Sam  took  off  his  hat  and  swung  it 
round  his  head,    the    others    doing    like- 
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wise,  and  the  five  made  the  lake  shores 
ring  with  a  sounding  hurrah. 

"To  furthermore  celebrate  and  memor- 
ize the  event  of  our  new-Dorn  liberty," 
said  Sam,  "  I  move  that  we  christen  this 
spot  the   'Isle  of  Independence." 

This  proposition  was  greeted  by 
another  round  of  cheers,  and  the  party 
then  proceeded  to  explore  the  island. 

As  it  measured  little  more  than  twelve 
by  twenty  rods,  they  found  this  an  easy 
task;  and  having  accomplished  the  cir- 
cuit they  treated  themselves  to  the 
diversion  in  default  of  other  available 
pastimes,  of  naming  the  small  points 
and  bays  and  inlets  formed  by  abut- 
ting rocks,  after  the  members  of  the 
"crowd" — Sam,  as  acknowledged  leader, 
having  the  one  prominent  point  of  the 
island  named  "Keates'  Peak."  for  him- 
self. 

"Dolph's  Peninsula"  was  the  name 
given  to  the  small  strip  of  headland  upon 
which  they  had  landed,  and  "Bowring's 
Bay"  distinguished  a  small  curve  made 
by  two  abutting  rocks  on  the  north 
shore.  Sam's  younger  brother  insisted 
upon  "Christopher  Creek"  as  a  eupho- 
nius  cognomen  for  a  tiny  tricklet  of 
water  that  slipped  behind  a  detached 
rock  on  "Dolph's  Peninsula,"  and  each 
felt  himself  the  second  Columbus  of  this 
newly-conquered  realm  of  exploration 
and  possession. 

The  territory  was  too  small,  however, 
to  yield  extended  employment  in  this 
line,  and  the  boys  began  to  regret  that 
they  had  left  their  fish-rods  on  the  fur- 
ther shore.  In  the  excitement  of  launch- 
ing the  raft  and  setting  forth  on  their 
new  adventure  none  had  thought  it 
worth  while  to  bring  them   along. 

"They  would  have  helped  us  to  pass 
the  time  away."  said  Chris.  Keates, 
regretfully.  He  had  been,  since  the 
christening,  casting  yearning  looks  at  the 


cool  shade  of  the  opposite  shores,  their 
own  territory  being  without  trees  of  an}- 
kind. 

"Pass  the  time  away!"  repeated  Sam 
with  scorn,  casting  a  withering  glance 
at  his  younger  brother.  "It  strikes  me 
we're  having  as  good  a  time  as  we 
would  to  hear  them  string  out  speeches 
to  the  mile-measure  at  Park's  Grove; 
and  to  pass  the  time  away  swinging  little 
girls.  If  you  like  that  kind  of  pleasure 
you  ought  to  have  stayed  behind." 

Chris,  promptly  collapsed  at  Sam's 
sarcasm,  as  he  was  wont,  and  hastily 
disclaimed  any  regret  as  to  the  aban- 
doned joys. 

"I  just  thought  that  if  we  had  our 
poles  along  we  might  have  caught  enough 
fish  to  sell  to  make  up  for  what  we've 
spent  in  firecrackers." 

It  was  a  happy  thought  for  Chris., 
and  Sam  showed  his  appreciation  of  it 
by  yielding  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
to  a  suggestion  made  by  his  younger 
brother.  The  secret  was  chiefly  in  the 
change  it  offered  from  the  forced  inaction 
of  the  island,  and  he  at  once  volunteered 
to  take  the  raft  across  for  the  rods. 

"If  one  goes  we  all  go,"  said  Dolph. 
"It  needs  the  full  crew  to  get  her  across 
and  back  in  time  to  do  anything  with 
our  rods. " 

All  joined  in  Dolph's  opinion,  and 
the   "full  crew"   boarded  the  raft. 

Half-way  across  the  oar  slipped  from 
Dolph's  hand. 

"Look  out;  you  don't  want  to  do  any 
funny  business  or  the  raft  will  pull 
apart,"  said  Sam,  who.  as  captain,  was 
directing  the  sailing  of  the  hand-made 
craft.  But  Dolph  was  intent  upon 
recovering  his  oar,  which  was  floating 
away  on  the  waves,  and  an  instant 
more  he  had  lost  his  balance  and  was 
overboard.  For  an  instant  the  commo- 
tion    threatened     to    capsize     the     raft. 
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Every  boy  made  a  reach  at  the  disap- 
pearing body,  a  movement  which 
wrenched  the  raft  almost  to  a  perpendi- 
cular angle,  and  for  a  moment  it  was 
a  hard  struggle  with  all  to  balance  the 
raft  into  position.  Fortunately  they  were 
near  enough  to  clutch  his  clothes,  and 
after  many  frantic  endeavors  they  pulled 
him  aboard. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


SHORT  LECTURES,  STORIES,  SKETCHES. 

(P.V  students  of  the  Rhetoric  Class,  1!.  Y.  Academy.) 


The  Diamonds  of   Brazil  and    South  Africa. 

Thinking  a  subject  in  the  mineral 
kingdom  would  be  of  interest  to  the 
members  cf  this  class,  I  select  for  my 
lecture  the  diamonds  of  Brazil  and 
South  Africa. 

The  diamond,  as  we  all  know,  is  the 
most  valuable  of  precious  stones.  It  is 
the  most  highly  refractive  and  the 
hardest  of  gems.  The  diamond  is  pure 
crystalized  carbon,  and  is  the  only  gem 
that  is  combustible.  The  earliest  known 
mention  of  this  gem  is  supposed  to 
have  been  1(100  B.  C.  Diamonds  were 
first  discovered  in  India,  the  only  place 
known  of  until  1728  A.  D.,  when  the 
Brazilian  mines  were  opened.  Mines 
have  been  discovered  in  various  locali- 
ties in  this  country.  In  Diamantind,  in 
Minas  Geraes,  four  thousand  feet  above 
sea  level;  the  stones  usually  occur  in 
sand  and  gravel,  resulting  from  disinte- 
grated rocks. 

In  the  year  1850  it  was  estimated  that 
seven  million  carats,  worth  eleven  mil- 
lion pounds,  were  taken  from  the  Minas 
Geraes  alone.  It  is  thought  probable 
that  thirteen  million  carats,  worth  twenty 
million  pounds,  is  about  the  entire  yield 
of  diamonds   in  Brazil. 

The  beds  of  rivers  are  turned  in  many 


places  to  aid  in  the  search  for  diamonds. 
The  Brazilians  have  a  very  crude  way  of 
mining.  They  use  very  little  machinery, 
and  the  work  of  sorting  the  gravel  is  or 
was  performed  by  slaves.  These  were 
rewarded  for  exceptional  finds. 

Some  diamonds  are  celebrated  for  their 
size,  or  for  interesting  legends  connected 
with  them.  Although  the  Regent  or  Pitt 
diamond,  weighing  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  carats,  is  the  finest  and  largest 
diamond  in  the  world,  Brazil  has  many 
another  almost  as  beautiful. 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  dia- 
monds now  obtained  come  from  the 
mines  of  South  Africa.  The  gem  was 
discovered  near  Hopetown,  in  1867,  by 
some  Dutch  children.  These  mines  are 
situated  in  Grigualand  West,  now  a  part 
of  Cape  Colony,  about  six  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  north-east  of  Cape  Town,  and 
five  hundred  miles  from  the  sea  coast. 

The  work  is  carried  on  during  the 
summer  principally,  although  the  heat  is 
excessive.  The  elevation  is  nearly  four 
thousand  feet  above  sea  level.  There 
are  four  large  mines  within  a  radius  of 
a  mile  and  a  half.  The  celebrated 
Kimberly  mine  covers  seven  and  a  half 
acres. 

The  African  mines  were  originally 
worked  in  individual  claims.  There 
were  three  thousand  one  hundred  and 
forty-three  individual  claims  at  one 
time,  with  a  roadway  seven  feet  wide 
between  each  claim.  Each  of  the 
claims  were  thirty-one  feet  square. 
These  small  holdings  are  now  consoli- 
dated into  ninety  large  companies  and 
private  firms.  Over  six  and  a  half 
tons  have  been  taken  out,  valued  at 
ninety  million  pounds  after  cutting. 
It  is  thought  that  all  the  companies 
will  consolidate  into  one  gigantic 
monopoly.  There  are  twelve  hundred 
Europeans     employed     as    overseers     of 
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these  mines.  Ten  thousand  natives, 
each  receiving  one  pound  a  day,  are 
employed  in  the  mines,  and  are  under 
the  direction  of  the  overseers. 

The  enormous  sum  of  over  one  mil- 
lion pounds  is  annually  expended  for 
labor.  THs  large  investment  of  Euro- 
pean capital  has  been  profitable  to  the 
shareholders,  and  it  vvouid  have  been 
still  more  so  but  that  the  natives  are 
given  to  stealing.  it  is  estimated  that 
the  product  stolen  is  about  one-fourth 
of  the  entire  yield.  More  improved 
ways  of  carrying  on  the  work,  recently 
introduced,  have,  however,  diminished 
the  loss.  None  but  authorized  agents  | 
are  permitted  to  purchase  or  possess 
diamonds,  and  a  large  detective  force 
is  on  the  alert  to  prevent  anv  disobe- 
dience of  rules. 

The  length  to  which  the  natives  go 
with  their  thieving  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  chickens  have  been  de- 
coyed to  the  mines  by  them  and  made 
to  swallow  diamonds.  A  post  mortem 
held  not  long  ago  on  the  body  of  a 
workman,  who  had  died  suddenly,  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  death  was  caused 
by  a  sixty-carrat  diamond  which  he  had 
swallowed. 

In  diamonds,  perfectly  white  stones 
or  decided  tints  of  red,  rose,  green,  or 
blue,  are  most  highly  prized.  Fine 
cinnamon  and  salmon,  or  brown,  black 
or  yellow  stones  are  also  esteemed.  If 
flawless  and  without  tint  of  any  kind, 
they  are  termed  "first  water."  If  they 
possess  a  steely  blue  color,  at  times 
almost  opalescent,  they  are  called 
"blue-white."  Such  stones  are  usually 
found  in  Brazil.  Exceptionally  perfect 
stones  are  found  in  these  two  countries, 
and  are  termed  gems,  and  for  such 
there  is  no  fixed  value,  the  price  de- 
pending on  the  purity  and  the  bril- 
liancy   of    the    stone.      The    term     "first 


water"  varies  in  meaning  according  to 
the  class  of  goods  carried  by  the 
dealers  using  it.  It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  value  of  a  diamond  by  its 
weight;  color,  brilliancy,  cut  and  general 
perfection  of  the  stone  are  all  to  be 
taken  into  account. 

Of  two  stones  both  flawless,  and 
weighing  ten  carats,  one  may  be  worth 
g600  and  the  other  §12,000.  Excep- 
tional stones  often  bring  special  prices, 
whereas  off-color  or  imperfect  stones 
sell  at  from  $50  to  $75  per  carat,  re- 
gardless of  size. 

The  probable  value  of  all  the  dia- 
monds in  the  world  is  about  $1,000,- 
000,000.  The  world's  diamond  trade 
is  carried  on  by  about  eight  thousand 
dealers,  with  a  total  stock  of  not  far 
from  $350,000,000.  The  stones  are 
prepared  for  market  by  perhaps  forty- 
five  hundred  cutters  and  polishers,  prin- 
cipally in  Amsterdam.  Antwerp,  Paris 
and  jura.  A  limited  amount  of  cut- 
ting is  also  done  in  England  and  the 
United  States.  A  large  amount  of  these 
diamonds  are  from  Brazil  and  South 
Africa. 

Via  Sorenson. 


Old  Dan. 


"Yes,  you  may  drive  old  Dan  up 
Clear  Creek  Canyon.  We  can't  afford 
to  keep  the  old  fellow  over  winter; 
hay  is  too  scarce  this  year." 

"But,  father,  he  will  starve  to  death; 
there's  nothing  to  eat  in  the  mountains 
now. " 

"Can't  help  it  if  he  does.  He  might 
as  well  die  there  as  anywhere.  He's  no 
earthly  good  any  more,  so  we'll  have  to 
get  rid  of  him  somevvay. " 

Farmer  Moore  and  his  son  were  near- 
ing  the  stables,  and  at  the  sound  of 
their  voices  the  old  horse,    Dan,   raised 
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his  head  and  listened.  He  was  some- 
what deaf,  but  a  few  of  their  words 
reached  him,  bringing  with  them  a  chill 
that  shook  his  poor,   old  frame. 

"Can  it  be  possible,"  thought  he. 
"that  they  will  drive  me  away  from 
home  in  such  weather?  Winter  is  long 
and  cold,  and  I  am  old  and  tired: 
surely  they  will  not  treat  me  so  after  I 
have  served  them  so  well. " 

He  was  standing  in  a  warm  stall, 
and  by  him  stood  young  Prince,  cosily 
taking  a  snooze  this  cold  morning. 

Old  Dan  was  dazed  with  fear.  The 
hay  in  the  manger  lay  untouched  before 
him.  All  feeling  of  hunger  had  van- 
ished; but  he  faintly  remembered  that 
long  years  ago,  on  just  such  a  morning 
as  this,  his  poor  old  mother,  Gray,  had 
been  taken  away  from  him.  It  had 
been  a  mystery  at  that  time,  but  now 
he  understood   it  all. 

"I  was  young  then."  thought  he 
"and  how  I  worked!  How  proud  I  felt 
when  I  heard  my  young  master  say  I 
was  beautiful  and  strong.  Ah,  how  I 
loved  to  be  first  in  the  race  then,  and 
with  what  pride  and  ease  I  would  assist 
in  drawing  home  the  huge  loads  of 
green  ha}'  and  ripened  grain!  That  was 
when  my  master  lived  down  on  the 
farm  in  the  little  frame  house.  He  was 
not  as  rich  then  as  now;  but  when  he 
spoke  kindly  to  me  I  would  willingly 
have  died  for  him.  Oh,  have  I  not 
earned  a  home  after  all  these  long 
years  of  toil?  Why  did  I  not  die  be- 
fore learning  of  my  master's  ingrati- 
tude?" 

While  he  thus  pondered  John,  the 
chore-boy,  came,  and  taking  him  from 
the  stall  said,  "Come  along,  old  fellow. 
I'm  sorry  for  you,  but  I  can't  help 
you. " 

Without  even  turning  his  head  to 
take  a   parting  glance  at  his    old    home, 


Dan,  bowed  down  in  grief,  was  slowly 
driven  away  into  the  mountains. 

How  cold  and  cheerless  the  day  had 
been!  Night  came  on,  and  the  old 
horse,  too  tired  after  his  long  journey  to 
seek  for  food,  lay  down  by  a  clump  of 
cedars,  where  he  remained  all  night. 

Near  morning  a  heavy  snow  storm 
came  on,  and  old  Dan  awakened  with  a 
shiver.  For  a  rime  he  wondered  where 
he  was,  and  how  he  came  to  be  in  this 
lonely,  forsaken  place.  All  at  once  he 
remembered,  and  as  the  truth  burst  upon 
him  his  loneliness  and  grief  seemed 
unbearable. 

As  daylight  came  on  the  snow  ceased 
to  fall,  and  with  the  warm  rays  of  the 
sun  came  faint  rays  '  of  hope  to  the 
old  horse.  He  staggered  up  the  moun- 
tain side  in  search  of  food.  In  the 
shelter  of  rocks  ?nd  under  brush  he 
finds  leaves  and  dry  grass.  These  fur- 
nish him  a  scanty  breakfast,  and  in  a 
ravine  he  discovers  a  small  stream  of 
water  not  vet  frozen  over,  where  he 
drinks. 

For  days  he  lives  thus,  until  snow 
covers  everything;  and  being  unable  to 
find  food  of  any  kind,  he  almost  decides 
to  go  back  to  the  old  home,  thinking  that 
in  compassion  they  may  take  him  back. 

But  as  he  comes  down  the  mountain 
side  he  sees  in  the  valley  below  a  band 
of  horses  driven  by  a  man.  He  mechan- 
ically follows  them,  and  at  noon  finds 
himself  in  a  small  town  near  the  moun- 
tains. 

The  day  is  very  cold,  and  old  Dan 
seeks  shelter  from  the  wind  near  an  old 
school-house.  Soon  the  school-room 
door  bursts  open,  and  out  rush  the  boys 
and  girls.  Snowballs  fly  hither  and 
thither,  and   shortly  old   Dan    is  espied. 

"Ain't  he  a  dandy?"   shouts  one. 

"Let's  have  some  fun  with  the  old 
bones,"   cries  another. 
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With  no  further  warning,  a  dozen 
hard  snowballs  are  aimed  at  the  tremb- 
ling animal.  Great  shouts  of  laughter 
fill  the  air,  as  Dan,  half  palsied  with 
cold,    staggers  away. 

But  now  little  May  Brown  from  the 
door  calls,  "You  horrid,  wicked  boys! 
I'd  be  ashamed  to  hurt  a  poor  old 
horse  like  that.  Oh,  I'll  just  go  and 
tell  mamma  !" 

She  flies  across  the  street  to  her 
home  and  calls  out  to  her  mother,  "Do 
come  and  see  how  they  are  abusing  that 
poor  old  horse.  Mamma,  can't  I  go 
and  get  him?  There's  plenty  of  room 
in  the  stable,  and  I  can  feed  him  my- 
self." 

"I  guess  so,  but  I'm  afraid  he'll  hurt 
you,"  answers  the  mother  from  the 
door. 

Waiting  to  hear  no  more,  May  rushes 
back  over  the  street  and  up  to  old  Dan. 
Not  heeding  the  laughter  and  jeers  of 
the  rude  boys,  she  timidly  pats  his 
head,  and  taking  hold  of  his  mane  leads 
him  to  a  stall  in  her  father's  stable. 

At  last  old  Dan  has  found  a  friend, 
and  also  a  home;  for  May's  papa,  kind- 
hearted  Mr.  Brown,  will  not  drive  him 
out  into  the  cold.  He  is  well  fed  and 
cared  for.  and  becomes  a  great  favorite 
with  May  and  her  little  brothers.  Many 
jolly  rides  they  had  on  Dan's  back 
when  the  warm  weather  came.  And  he, 
always  grateful  for  their  kindness,  was 
never  too  tired  to  carry  them  wherever 
they  wished  to  go.  He  never  had  a 
desire  to  return  to  his  former  home, 
but  lived  in  contentment  with  his  new 
friends  until  his  death.  Thus  we  see 
that  faithful  labor  will  always  be  re- 
warded. 

Mattie   Nelson. 


In    the    meanest    hut    is  a  romance,   if 
you  knew  the   hearts  there. 


DOG    LORE. 

An  instance  of  innate  depravity  was 
developed  on  the  farm,  in  western  New 
York,  of  the  grandfather  of  the  writer  of 
this  article.  For  miles  around  sheep 
were  bitten,  at  intervals,  night  after 
night;  but  none  of  those  on  the  ancestral 
farm  were  touched.  Still,  Elder  Wyck- 
off's  dog  was  suspected  and  had  been 
partly  identified,  though  not  overtaken, 
in  one  or  two  instances.  The  owner  could 
scarcely  believe  ill  of  the  dog,  and  no 
trace  of  the  crime  was  ever  visible  on 
its  clean  hide. 

At  last,  one  night,  the  Elder  left 
his  bed  to  investigate  the  subject. 
Sure  enough,  the  dog  was  absent.  It 
was  afterwards  ascertained  that  the 
animal  had  gone  to  a  farm  twelve 
miles  distant,  and  there  had  bitten  a 
score  of  sheep.  The  Elder  waited  till 
near  daybreak,  and  then  saw  the  cul- 
prit coming  rapidly  homeward,  but 
the  dog  did  not  see  his  owner,  who 
was  concealed.  Now  ensued  the  most 
curious  part  of  the  performance.  The 
dog  went  into  a  small  stream  of  water, 
near  the  house,  and  washed  himself 
carefully,  getting  rid  of  the  sheep's 
blood  with  which  his  mouth  and  hair 
had  been  stained.  Then  he  laid  him- 
self down  in  the  grass,  rolled  over, 
shook  himself,  and  went  to  his  kennel. 
Of  course,  he  was  shot   before  sundown. 

A  controversy  has  been  going  on  for 
several  weeks  in  the  columns  of  Nature, 
as  to  whether  animals  ever  perform 
abstract  reasoning.  It  appears  to  us 
that  the  instance  we  have  described  is 
very  much  to  the  point.  No  theory  of 
inherited  instinct  seems  adequate  to 
explain  why  the  dog  that  killed  sheep 
at  a  distance  always  spared  those  of 
his  master;  or  why  that  dog  washed  off 
the  traces  of  guilt  after  a  midnight 
foray. 
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A  more  interesting  question  arises 
as  to  how  far  animals  understand 
human  speech.  In  a  well-known  family 
living  near  Doylestown,  Penn.,  there 
was  kept  a  dog  that  had  become  old 
and  worthless.  One  day  at  table  the 
owner  quietly  remarked  that  he  was 
going  to  shoot  the  dog,  as  there  was 
no  use  in  keeping  him.  The  animal 
evidently  heard  the  remark,  and  imme- 
diately rose  up  and  walked  out  of  the 
house.  That  dog  has  never  been  seen 
since;  whether  he  committed  suicide 
is  unknown.  He  was  supposed  to  be 
too  feeble  to  wander  very  far.  but  he 
certainly  did  not  come  back.  Names 
and  date  can  be  furnished,  if  needed, 
as  to  the  foregoing  facts. 

The  writer  has  witnessed  a  few  in- 
stances of  this  kind  of  intelligence.  In 
one  case  a  lady  mentioned  to  him  that 
her  pet  dog  had  a  great  aversion  to 
water,  and  that  she  had  varied  the 
week-day  for  washing  the  dog  several 
times,  because,  if  a  uniform  system 
was  adopted,  the  animal  would  hide 
himself  on  the  regular  day.  The 
dog  — a  small  hound — lay  apparently 
asleep  on  the  sofa.  Presently,  without 
raising  or  varying  the  tone  of  conversa- 
tion, the  lady  said,  "I  mean  to  wash 
the  dog  this  afternoon."  A  moment 
afterward,  the  animal  slipped  quietly 
out  of  the  room.  Then  the  house  was 
searched  from  garret  to  cellar  without 
finding  him;  the  dog  did  not  put  in 
an  appearance  the  rest  of  that  da}'. 

A  Philadelphia  lady,  now  dead,  whose 
accuracy  of  statement  in  any  other 
instance  we  should  never  have  doubted, 
told  us  the  following  story,  which 
seems  too  marvelous  for  belief.  Her 
mother  was  in  the  habit— as  were  many 
ladies  of  that  city  in  old  times  — of 
making  her  own  purchases  of  market- 
ing.     One    morning    an    old    gentleman 


of  her  acquaintance,  similarly  engaged 
in  buying,  found  that  he  had  one 
chicken  too  many  for  his  basket,  and 
insisted  upon  transferring  the  fowl  to 
hers.  When  she  brought  home  her 
marketing  and  deposited  it  in  the 
kitchen,  taking  up  the  foul,  she  handed 
it  to  the  cook  with  the  remark:  "I 
wish  I  had  another  chicken  ;  it  takes  at 
least  two  to  make  a  dinner."  There- 
upon, the  family  dog,  which  had  been 
stretched  upon  the  window-sill,  jumped 
out  of  the  window  as  if  something  had 
attracted  him.  The  dog  staid  away  about 
half  an  hour,  and  came  back  with  a 
chicken  in  his  mouth;  laid  the  burden 
down,  and  retreated  to  his  usual  seat 
on  the  window-sill.  The  chicken  was 
yet  warm,  though  dead;  the  dog  had 
seized  it  by  the  throat.  It  was  not 
known  whose  poultry  yard  had  suffered. 
The  lady  who  told  the  story  ate  a 
piece  of  the  chicken. 

Science  Neius. 


A    HEALING. 


Twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago  I  was 
giving  patriarchal  blessings  at  Draper, 
Salt  Lake  County.  Elder  Maddison's 
wife  was  sick  and  had  been  confined  to 
her  bed  over  four  years.  The  relatives 
tried  doctors  and  every  conceivable  aid 
without  effect.  Brother  Maddison  asked 
me  to  bless  his  wife  and  family,  who 
were  strangers  to  me.  When  I  arrived 
at  his  home  I  found  Sister  Maddison  in 
a  very  helpless  condition,  which  much 
surprised  me.  By  her  request  I  anointed 
her  head  with  consecrated  oil.  and  I 
sealed  and  confirmed  the  anointing,  the 
entire  family  laying  hands  on  her  head 
with  me.  I  then  gave  her  a  patriarchal 
blessing,  and  she  was  healed  by  the 
blessing  and  power  of  God. 

Sister     Maddison     is     a      resident     of 
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Bishop  Mousley's  Ward  of  Bluff  Dale. 
She  has  been  active  and  able  to  attend 
to  her  duties  for  years  as  a  good  Lat- 
ter-day Saint.  She  was  restored  by  an 
ordinance  of  the  Holy  Priesthood. 

Patriarch    Wm.    /.    Smith. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


WOMEN    IN    POLITIC. 

The  women  of  Utah  are  about  to 
have  a  new  experience.  Under  the  con- 
stitution for  the  State  of  Utah  the  fran- 
chise has  been  given  them,  and  while 
there  was  a  time  in  this  territory  when 
woman's  suffrage  prevailed,  the  condi- 
tions at  the  present  time  are  much 
different  to  those  which  existed  when 
this  right  belonged  to  them.  Then 
there  was  only  one  party  among  the 
Latter-day  Saints.  Now,  however,  there 
are  two  political  parties,  and  as  men 
have  done,  so  will  women  be  expected 
to  associate  themselves  with  one  or  the 
other  of  the  great  national  parties. 
Already  we  hear  of  the  activity  in  poli- 
tical matters  of  some  ladies.  This 
interest  will  doubtless  increase  the 
nearer  we  approach  the  election. 

Women  are  impulsive  and  sympa- 
thetic. They  are  more  easily  moved  by 
their  feelings  than  are  men.  Beautiful 
and  plausible  speeches  are  more  likely 
to  win  their  favor  and  admiration  than 
would  be  the  case  with  the  opposite 
sex.  Therefore  we  think  it  highly 
necessary  that  they  should  be  in  no 
great  haste,  but  calmly  and  deliberately 
consider  the  principles  of  the  two  par- 
ties before  affiliating  with  either.  In 
other  words,  they  should  not  act  upon 
the  impulse  of  the  moment,  without 
having  some  knowledge  of  the  results 
which  are  likely  to   follow  their  actions. 

We    desire    to   encourage     women     in 


their  study  of  political  questions,  and 
believe  the  result  of  their  study  and 
actions  will  be  felt  for  good  in  the 
territory.  There  will  doubtless  be  a 
purification  of  politics.  We  hope,  too, 
their  influence  will  have  a  tendency  to 
restrain  much  of  the  slander  and  abuse 
ot  candidates  which  is  too  common  in 
political  circles  everywhere,  and  exists  to 
a  regretable  extent  among  our  people. 
They  should  not  indulge  in  evil  speak- 
ing against  those  of  their  own  sex,  nor 
against  candidates  of  the  opposing 
party.  They  should  also  seek  to  pre- 
vent backbiting  and  villification  on  the 
part  of  the  fathers,   husbands   and   sons. 

The  experiment  upon  which  our 
women  are  entering  will  be  watched 
with  great  interest,  not  alone  by  the 
people  of  this  territory,  but  by  many 
others  throughout  the  nation.  If  the 
result  of  the  bestowal  of  the  franchise 
upon  women  will  cause  mothers  to 
neglect  their  homes  and  families,  then 
this  boon  will  be  a  misfortune  instead 
of  a  blessing.  If  politics  takes  prece- 
dence of  family  duties  it  will  require 
but  a  few  years  for  the  deplorable  effects 
to  be  witnessed  among  us.  One  of 
woman's  most  sacred  duties  is  that 
which  she  owes  to  her  husband  and 
children.  The  fulfillment  of  this  require- 
ment will  demand  her  almost  constant 
attention.  By  her  counsel  in  the  home 
she  can  acquire  a  wonderful  power  in 
the  community  in  which  she  lives,  but 
if  children  witness  in  their  mothers  the 
bitterness  of  political  strife  and  feel  the 
neglect  which  might  result  from  the  am- 
bitions of  some  women,  the  effect  is 
bound  to  be  felt  bv  the  people  and  will 
be  seen  in  the  actions  and  lives  of  the 
coming   race. 

We  do  not  think,  however,  that  the 
exercise  of  the  franchise  by  our  sisters 
will    work    any    harm    among    us.      We 
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hope  this  blessing  will  be  accepted  in 
the  spirit  which  the  Lord  intends  that 
we  should  receive  every  gift — to  be  used 
for  the  good  of  His  cause  and  our  own 
salvation.  If  these  feelings  prevail, 
then  we  need  not  fear  the  introduction 
and  application  of  this  new  principle  in 
the  affairs  of  our  embryotic  State. 


A     CREAT    CRIME. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  reproducing 
in  our  columns  for  the  perusal  of  our 
readers  a  most  excellent  article  which 
appeared  in  an  Eastern  publication: 

"If  we  may  draw  an  inference  from 
certain  discussions  which  have  recently 
interested  readers  here  and  abroad,  the 
'new  woman.'  whoever  that  nebulous 
personage  may  be,  intends  to  frown 
upon  the  large  family.  One  child,  or 
two  at  most,  it  is  gravely  asserted, 
should  satisfy  the  mother  heart  and  fill 
the  mother  arms,  so  that  she  may  have 
time  for  duties  and  pleasures  and  the 
pursuit  of  ambitions  in  which  child- 
bearing  and  child-rearing  play  a  very 
subordinate  part.  She  around  whom 
the  large  family  gathers,  the  family 
numbered  by  six  or  seven  or  nine  chil- 
dren, sons  and  daughters  growing  to- 
gether in  beauty,  developing  in  the  world 
of  the  home  as  only  brothers  and  sisters 
can,  is  regarded  as  an  object  of  pity,  if 
not  of  contempt. 

"With  a  lofty  disapproval  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  Creator,  who  made  the 
race,  man  and  woman,  one  the  comple- 
ment of  the  other,  these  latter-day 
champions  of  Woman,  written  with  a 
capital,  look  scornfully  on  the  wife  who 
is  satisfied  with  quiet  home  work  and 
ways,  and  who  accepts  motherhood  as 
her  crown  of  glory,  her  highest  dignity, 
and  her  dearest  joy. 

"They  forget  or  ignore,  in  their 
compassion   for    the    woman    who    bears 


more  than  one  babe,  that  with  every 
little  one  whom  she  cradles  against  her 
breast  the  mother's  whole  self  is  re- 
newed, so  that  she  puts  on  beauty  like 
a  garment,  and  is  literally  blessed 
among  women  when  she  broods  over 
her  child. 

"In  the  old  days  and  the  old  races 
the  childless,  not  the  many-childed, 
woman  was  the  object  of  commisera- 
tion. 'Am  not  I  better  to  thee  than 
ten  sons?'  exclaimed  the  husband  of 
Hannah,  as  over  and  over  she  implored 
with  passionate  entreaty  the  gift  from 
God  of  the  child  so  long  withheld. 
Dear  as  the  husband  was,  the  bond 
between  him  and  the  wife  drew  more 
closely  when  they  called  a  little  child 
their  own. 

"One  has  frequently  noticed,  some- 
times with  wonder,  that  the  middle-aged 
mother  of  a  large  family  actually  looks 
and  certainly  feels  younger  than  her 
contemporary  who  has  either  had  no 
children  or  only  one  or  two.  Strangely 
enough,  the  large  family  is  as  easily 
brought  up  and  educated,  and  in  the 
end  turns  out  usually  as  well,  as  the 
small  one.  The  more  crowded  the  nest, 
the   closer  the   fledglings   press   together. 

"Self-denial,  family  love,  family- 
loyalty,  thrive  better  where  there  is 
reason  for  their  exercise  and  growth. 

"There  are  good  times  in  the  family 
circle  large  enough  to  have  enjoyment 
within  itself,  and  not  dependent  alto- 
gether on  outsiders.  The  mirthful  dance, 
the  games,  the  evening  songs,  the  stu- 
dies, the  mutual  pride,  the  protecting 
of  the  younger  by  the  older,  and  the 
up-looking  of  the  younger  to  the  older, 
are  possible  in  the  large  as  they  are  not 
in  the  small  household.  And  she  who 
stands  at  the  helm,  guiding,  influencing, 
controlling,  moulding  her  sons  and 
daughters,    need  long    for  no    wider    pri- 
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vileges  nor  yearn    for    greater    responsi- 
bility. 

"In  yet  another  aspect  the  large 
family  is  desirable.  When  death  en- 
ters a  home  and  carries  away  a  child, 
the  grief  will  be  no  more  intense  for 
the  only  child  than  for  the  child  whose 
loss  breaks  a  bond  of  seven.  A  cup 
can  hold  only  what  fills  it,  and  a  heart 
can  ache  as  deeply  over  a  baby  dying  a 
few  days  old  as  over  a  man  in  his 
prime.  But  the  desolation  is  greater 
when  love  has  invested  its  all  in  a 
single  life.  Comfort  comes  sooner  to 
the  bereaved  in  a  family  than  in  a 
small  family.  When  one  goes  home 
from  the  grave  of  an  only  child,  and 
sits  down  with  the  stricken  parents  by 
their  silent  hearth,  one  drops  the  plum- 
met into  the  gulf  of  a  sorrow  too  deep 
to  be  ever  over-lived  again." 

From  what  we  have  heard  we  are  led 
to  believe  that  the  spirit  is  abroad  in 
the  earth,  and  is  making  some  headway 
among  the  Latter-day  Saints,  to  look 
with  reproach  upon  women  with  large 
families,  and  the  desire  seems  to  be 
growing  among  some  of  the  younger 
population,  to  desire  only  one  or  two. 
and  not  to  exceed  three,  children.  We 
have  heard  that  many  of  the  diabolical 
practices  of  the  world  have  been  intro- 
duced in  Utah,  among  some  who  profess 
to  be  Latter-day  Saints,  to  prevent  the 
bearing  of  children.  No  sin,  unless  it 
be  that  of  murder,  will  meet  with  a 
greater  condemnation  from  God  than 
this  evil  of  tampering  with  the  fountains 
of  life.  Such  sins  will  destroy  the 
strength  of  any  people  that  practices 
them,  and  the  nation  whose  people  yield 
to  such  vices  is  in  great  danger  of  de- 
struction. No  Saint  can  practice  or 
encourage  such  corruption  without  in- 
curring the  displeasure  of  an  offended 
God. 


AN    INTERESTING   INCIDENT. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  numer- 
ous readers  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor 
to  read  the  following: 

Robert  Raikes,  the  philanthropist 
and  founder  of  Sunday  schools,  was  the 
son  of  a  printer,  and  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Gloucester,  England,  in  the  year 
1735,  and  died  in  the  year  1811.  He 
was  engaged  in  the  Sunday  school  cause 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  did 
much  to  encourage  children  in  the  ways 
of  righteousness  and  to  restrain  them 
from  evil  deeds. 

On  November  13th,  1K'.)4,  Elder  R.  F. 
Nelson  was  baptized  for  Robert  Raikes 
in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple,  and  two  days 
later  acted  as  proxy  for  him  in  receiving 
holy  ordinances  in   that   building. 


The  habit  of  strictly  conforming  with 
careful  accuracy  to  the  plain  truth  of 
recording  facts,  events  and  scenes  as 
correctly  as  possible,  will  form  the  best 
safeguard  against  the  utterance  of  a 
conscious  untruth,  however  strong  may 
be  the  motive  which  may  urge  it.  There 
is  nothing  so  despicable  as  lying,  and 
no  habit  that  grows  so  rapidly  with  as 
little  cultivation.  Saying  things  which 
are  true  in  the  letter  and  false  in  the 
spirit,  is  one  of  the  worst  forms  of 
lying,  and  one.  too,  that  honeycombs 
our  best  society.  In  all  communities 
we  know  of  some  man,  staunch  and 
true,  whose  pride  is  that,  "his  word  is 
as  good  as  his  bond,"  and  the  other 
man,  too,  who  "never  tells  the  truth, 
even  when  it  would  better  serve  the 
purpose."  It  is  one  of  the  very  worst  of 
reputations  to  get  fastened  upon  a  per- 
son. For  one  lie  they  may  suffer  ever, 
even  though  they  always  tell  the  truth 
afterwards. 
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BIBLE  STORIES  FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 


Moses  and  the  Ten   Plagues. 

The  king  who  had  tried  to  kill  Moses 
had  long  been  dead,  but  there  was 
another  king  who  was  just  as  wicked, 
and  when  Moses  and  Aaron  asked  him 
to  let  the  Israelites  go  he  said  no.  they 
should  not  go,  and  he  told  Moses  not 
to  stop  them  from  their  work  any  more. 

Aaron  threw  his  rod  upon  the  ground, 
as  the  Lord  had  told  him  to  do.  and  it 
became  a  snake.  Pharaoh  sent  for  his 
wise  men  and  magicians,  and  they  made 
their  rods  turn  to  snakes,  but  Aaron's 
snake  swallowed  all   the  other   snakes. 

Pharaoh  then  made  the  people  work 
harder  than  ever,  so  they  would  not 
have  time  to  talk  to  Moses  and  Aaron, 
for  he  wanted  to  keep  them  in  bondage 
and  have  them   work   for    him  as  slaves. 

The  Lord  told  Moses  He  would  show 
forth  His  power  upon  the  Egyptians, 
that  all  the  people  might  know  that  He 
was  the   Lord. 

The  next  day  when  the  king  went 
down  to  the  river  Moses  went  out  to 
meet  him,  and  he  stretched  out  his  rod 
over  the  river  and  all  the  water  turned 
to  blood,  so  that  the  people  could  not 
drink  it,  and  all  the  fish  in  the  river 
died. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  the  Lord  sent 
frogs  to  plague  the  Egyptians;  there 
were  frogs  everywhere;  in  the  ovens,  in 
the  beds,  and  even   in  the  dishes. 

Pharaoh  then  promised  to  let  the 
Israelites  go  if  Moses  would  ask  the 
Lord  to  take  away  the  frogs;  but  when 
he  saw  that  the  frogs  were  gone  he 
would  not  let  them  go,  and  the  Lord 
sent   lice    over    all    the     land,    and    they 


were  upon  all  the  animals  and  all  the 
people. 

When  the  magicians  found  they  could 
no  longer  do  the  wonderful  things  that 
Moses  and  Aaron  did,  they  told  Pharaoh 
that  it  was  the  work  of  God,  but  he 
paid  no  attention,  and  the  Lord  sent 
great  swarms  of  flies,  so  that  they  were 
in  all  the  houses  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
in  all  their  land,  very  thick,  but  there 
were  no  flies  among  the  Israelites. 

Then  Pharaoh  told  Moses  and  Aaron 
that  the  Israelites  might  offer  sacrifices 
to  their  Hod  right  there  in  Egypt,  but 
Moses  said  no,  that  would  not  do;  for 
they  sacrificed  cattle,  and  the  Egyptians 
would  stone  them  for  it.  because  the 
Egyptians  worshiped  cattle;  they  must 
go  three  days'  journey  into  the 
wilderness. 

Pharaoh  thsn  said  they  might  go, 
but  must  not  go  very  far,  and  that 
Moses  should  ask  the  Lord  to  take 
away  the  flies;  but  when  the  flies  were 
gone  he  would  not  let  the  people  go. 

Next  the  Lord  sent  a  disease  that 
killed  most  of  the  cattle  that  belonged 
to  the  Egyptians,  but  not  one  died  of 
all  that  belonged  to  the  Israelites.  Then 
Pharaoh  was  angry  and  said  thev  should 
not  go  at  all,  and  the  Lord  told  Moses 
to  take  handfuls  of  ashes  and  sprinkle 
them  in  the  air  before  Pharaoh,  which 
he  did,  and  there  came  boils  upon  all 
the  Egyptians. 

After  that  Moses  told  Pharaoh  that  if 
he  would  not  let  the  people  go  the  Lord 
would  send  a  mighty  hail  storm  that 
should  kill  everything  that  was  in  the 
held.  Some  of*  the  Egyptians  had 
learned  by  this  time  that  the  God  of 
the  Israelites  was  very  powerful,  and 
they  kept  all  their  servants  and  animals 
in  their  houses,  but  those  who  did  not 
believe  the  word  of  the  Lord  soon  dis- 
covered their  mistake,   for  the  next  day 
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at  the  appointed  hour  it  began  to 
storm;  there  was  heavy  thunder,  and 
great  hailstones,  with  fire  running  along 
upon  the  ground  all  at  the  same  time; 
and  the  storm  was  so  great  that  every 
person  and  every  animal  in  the  fields 
were  killed;  the  trees  were  broken,  and 
the  grain,  which  was  ready  to  harvest, 
was  destroyed,  but  there  was  no  hail 
where  the  Israelites  lived. 

Pharaoh  then  sent  for  Moses  again, 
and  said  he  knew  he  had  sinned,  and 
if  Moses  would  ask  the  Lord  that  the 
storm  might  cease  the  people  might  go. 
Moses  said  he  would,  but  he  knew  that 
Pharaoh  would  not  even  then  be  ready- 
to  fear  the  Lord.  This  proved  to  be 
the  case,  for  the  Lord  meant  to  teach 
them  a  lesson,  so  that  they  and  their 
children,  and  all  the  people  who  should 
ever  live  upon  the  earth,  might  know 
that  He  was  the  Lord  and  could  do  all 
things,  and  that  all  people  must  obey 
Him. 

He  next  sent  locusts  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  they  settled  all  over  the 
ground  so  thick  that  the  ground  could 
not  be  seen,  and  the  locusts  ate  up 
every  green  thing  in  the  land,  except 
among  the  Israelites. 

Some  of  Pharaoh's  servants  wanted 
him  to  let  the  people  go,  and  they 
asked  him  if  he  did  not  know  yet  that 
Egypt  was  destroyed.  Pharaoh  then 
told  Moses  that  the  men  alone  might 
go,  but  Moses  said  they  must  take  their 
wives  and  children  with  them;  so  the 
Lord  sent  a  thick  darkness  over  all  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  for  three  days  it 
was  so  dark  that  no  one  dared  to  move 
from  his  place  for  they  could  not  see 
anything;  but  the  Israelites  had  light  in 
their  houses. 

Pharaoh  then  told  Moses  that  he  knew 
he  had  sinned  against  God,  and  the 
people  might  go  and   serve  Him  as  they 


wished,  but  they  must  not  take  their 
flocks  and  herds.  You  see  they  had 
many  thousand  head  of  cattle  and  other 
animals,  and  Pharaoh  wanted  to  keep 
them  for  himself;  but  Moses  said  no, 
they  must  take  everything  they  had. 

Then  Pharaoh  was  very  angry,  and 
told  Moses  if  he  saw  his  face  again  he 
should  be  killed.  Moses  said  all  right, 
he  would  not  come  to  see  him  any 
more;  but  before  leaving  he  told 
Pharaoh  that  the  Lord  would  send  one 
more  plague  upon  the  Egyptians:  that 
at  midnight  the  oldest  child  in  every 
house  of  the  Egyptians  should  die,  but 
not  one  among  the  Israelites  should 
die.  He  said  that  after  that  Pharaoh 
and  all  his  people  would  be  glad  to 
have  them  go,  and  would  even  help 
them  to  get  started  quickly. 

Celia  A.    Smith. 


YOUNG  FOLKS'  STORIES. 


r\y   Sister's   Narrow   Escape. 

Perhaps  many  of  the  little  readers  of 
the  Juvenile  Instructor  have  never 
seen  so  large  a  dam  as  the  one  I  am 
going  to  write  about.  It  is  built  in  the 
Little  Colorado  River,  and  is  made  of 
rock,  heavy  timber,  brush,  straw  and 
earth.  And  some  of  the  rocks  that  are 
in  the  dam  weigh  about  two  tons. 

The  dam  is  240  feet  in  length,  40 
feet  in  height,  and  70  feet  wide  at  the 
bottom,   and  20  feet  wide  at  the  top. 

The  roar  of  the  water  falling  over  the 
dam  can  be  heard  as  far  as  two  miles 
away,  when  there  is  a  flood.  It  has  been 
seventeen  years  since  the  dam  was 
started.  It  has  been  partly  washed 
away  seven  times  and  rebuilt  as  many 
times.  It  is  not  finished  yet,  and  men 
are  still   working    on    it.      Of    late    years 
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the  workmen  have  blasted  and  removed 
one  side  of  the  cliff  so  as  to  change  the 
bed  of  the  river. 

When  my  sister  Ruth  was  two  years 
old  we  lived  about  forty  rods  from  the 
Colorado  River.  My  aunt  was  our  closest 
neighbor,  and  mamma  allowed  little 
Ruth   to  go   there. 

One  day  after  Ruth  had  been  gone 
from  home  about  an  hour,  mamma  called 
to  my  aunt  and  asked  if  Ruth  was  all 
right  Auntie  said  Ruth  had  left  her 
house  some  time  ago.  Mamma  was 
frightened,  for  she  never  went  off  alone, 
and  she  asked  auntie  if  she  would  look 
for  her,  as  mamma  was  sick  and  could 
not  walk  but  a  few  steps,  and  I  was  at 
school.  So  auntie  started  down  the 
street  to  search  for  Ruth.  Mamma  asked 
her  to  go  to  the  river,  as  she  felt  im- 
pressed that  Ruth  was  there.  She  then 
asked  a  lady  who  was  staying  with  her 
if  she  would  go  to  the  river  and  look 
for  Ruth,  but  instead  she  started  to  the 
barn  in  search  of  her.  When  mamma 
saw  neither  of  them  were  going  where  she 
desired,  she  called  and  requested  my 
aunt  the  second  time  to  go;  for  mamma 
felt  if  auntie  did  not  go  she  would  crawl 
on  her  hands  and  knees  to  look  herself. 
So  aunt  thought  she  would  go  to  please 
mamma.  When  she  got  to  the  top  of 
the  bank  she  saw  Ruth  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  the  stream.  When  she  got  where 
Ruth  was,  aunt  saw  that  she  had  been 
in  the  river,  as  she  was  wet  to  her 
waist,  and  her  hands  were  muddj'  from 
climbing  up  the  muddy  bank. 

Just  at  the  side  where  she  fell  in  there 
was  a  deep  hole,  and  we  know  if  it  had 
not  been  for  some  unseen  power  she 
would  have  betn  drowned.  We  felt 
very  thankful  to  our  Heavenly  Father 
for  impressing  on  mamma's  mind  where 
Ruth  was,  for  she  might  have  slipped 
back  into  the    river,    as  she    was  only    a 


babe.  The  place  where  she  fell  in  is 
about  forty  rods  from  the  dam  I  have 
been  describing. 

Alvenia  Savage.     Age  p  years. 
Woodruff,  Navajo  Co.,  Arizona. 


PRIZES  OFFERED. 

To  again  remind  our  voung  friends, 
we  republish  below  the  list  of  prizes 
which  we  offer  for  stories,  drawings,  etc. 

For  Best  Original  Story,  suitable 
for  this  department  of  the  Instructor, 
by  boy  or  girl  under  fourteen — First 
prize,  a  handsome  set  of  books  entitled 
Simple  Bible  Stories;  second  prize,  a 
copy  of  book  entitled  Moral  Stories. 

For  Best  Original  Story,  suitable 
for  these  columns,  by  boy  or  girl  be- 
tween the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen 
years — First  prize,  large  print,  cloth 
bound  copy  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants; 
second  prize,  small  print,  cloth  bound 
Doctrine  and  Covenants. 

For  Best  Lead  Pencil  Drawing,  by 
boy  or  girl  under  fourteen,  subject  to 
be  chosen  by  the  competitor — First 
prize,  any  four  books  of  the  Faith-Pro- 
moting Series;  second  prize,  copy  of 
the  work  entitled  The  Martyrs. 

For  Best  Lead  Pencil  Drawing,  by 
boy  or  girl  between  fourteen  and  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  subject  to  be  chosen 
by  competitor — First  prize,  large  print, 
cloth  bound  copy  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon; second  prize,  copy  of  the  work 
called  The  Martyrs  and  of  the  book 
entitled  Gospel  Philosophy. 

For  Best  Map  of  Utah,  drawn  and 
colored,  by  boy  or  girl  under  four- 
teen—  First  prize,  cloth  bound  copy  of 
Life  of  John  Taylor;  second  prize, 
morocco,  gilt  copy  of  Latter-day  Saints 
Hymn  Book. 

For  Best  Map  of  Utah,  drawn  and 
colored,    by    boy    or    girl    between    four- 
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teen  and  eighteen  years — First  prize, 
leather  gilt  copy  of  Life  of  Joseph 
Smith;  second  prize,  cloth  bound  copy 
of  Life  of  Joseph  Smith. 

For  Best  Pencil  Drawing  from 
Nature,  competition  open  to  all  under 
the  age  of  twenty  years,  subject  must 
be  a  landscape  scene  in  Utah  or  sur- 
rounding states  or  territories — First 
prize,  leather,  gilt  copy  of  Life  of  Jos- 
eph Smith;  second  prize,  cloth  bound 
copy  of  Life  of   Joseph  Smith. 

For  Best  Historical  and  Descriptive 
Sketch,  competition  open  to  all  under 
twenty  years  of  age.  Each  competitor 
in  this  class  is  expected  to  write  an 
account  of  the  valley  in  which  he  lives, 
stating  when  and  by  whom  first  settled; 
the  principal  items  of  interest  con- 
nected with  its  history  since  first  colon- 
ized; description  of  its  location  and 
surroundings;  the  natural  curiosities 
found  in  it;  its  population;  its  indus- 
tries, etc.  That  our  young  friends  will 
fully  understand  what  we  mean,  we  will 
explain  that  the  competitors  who  live 
in  Sanpete  Valley,  for  example,  will 
write  a  sketch  of  that  valley,  and  its 
settlement,  no  matter  what  town  they 
live  in;  those  living  in  Utah  Valley  will 
write  about  Utah  valley,  and  so  on. 
Where  there  are  large  valleys,  as  for 
instance  Salt  Lake  Valley,  those  living 
in  Salt  Lake  County  should  write  about 
that  part  of  it  only;  and  those  living  in 
Davis  County  should  write  only  about 
that  one  county.  Boys  and  girls  under 
twenty  years,  in  surrounding  states  and 
territories  are  also  invited  to  compete. 
First  prize,  full  morocco,  gilt,  large 
print  copy  of  Book  of  Mormon;  second 
prize,  leather,  gilt,  large  print  Book  of 
Mormon. 

For  Best  Specimen  of  Penmanship, 
consisting  of  the  first  six  Articles  of 
Faith  of  the  Latter-day    Saints,  by  boys 


or  girls  under  fourteen  years — First 
prize,  copy  of  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Song  Book;  second  prize,  copy  of  Book 
of  Mormon  Stories. 

For  Best  Specimen  of  Penmanship, 
consisting  of  the  thirteen  Articles  of 
Faith  of  the  Latter-day  Saints,  by  boy 
or  girl  between  [fourteen  and  eighteen 
years — First  prize,  calf  grain,  gilt  copy 
of  Doctiine  and  Covenants:  second 
prize,  leather  bound  copy  of  Doctrine 
and  Covenants. 

All  articles  for  competition  must  reach 
us  by  December  1st,  1895. 


A  TRUE  BEAR  STORY. 

"Please  tell  me  a  true  story  about 
yourself,  when  you  were  a  little  girl, 
begged  Helen,  as  she  seated  herself  in 
the  little  red  rocker  beside  her  mamma. 

"I've  told  all  those  stories  long  ago," 
said  mamma,  smiling.  "Won't  some- 
thing else  do?" 

"Yes,  something  about  yourself  when 
you  were  big." 

Mamma  thought  for  a  moment  and 
began:  "Once  upon  a  time  I  was  sick 
and  had  to  go  about  in  a  wheel  chair 
and  papa  took  me  to  the  Hot  Springs  at 
Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico,  where  a  great 
many  people  are  cured  by  bathing  in  the 
spring  waters.  It  was  a  beautiful  place 
among  the  mountains,  with  a  sparkling 
little  stream  winding  through  it  which 
made  sweet  music  as  it  rippled  over  the 
bright  colored  stones  in  its   bed. 

"Near  the  springs  was  a  little  park, 
with  flowers  and  trees,  a  fountain  and 
reservoir,  and  a  few  wild  animals  kept 
in  pens  and  cages. 

"Shortly  after  we  went  there  two  young 
black  bears  were  captured  on  the  moun 
tains,  brought  to  the  park  and  fastened  by 
long   chains   to  the  rim  of  the  reservoir, 
where  they  could  walk  about,  roll  on  the 
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grass  or  plunge  into  the  water,  just  as 
they  liked. 

"Dick  and  Minnie,  as  the  cubs  were 
called,  took  kindly  to  their  new  life, 
were  soon  tame  and  playful,  and  ap- 
peared very  contented  indeed  for  two 
little  bears  who  had  lost  their  mother 
and  their  freedom. 

"As  time  passed  they  grew  sociable 
and  fond  of  attention,  and  were  never  so 
happy  as  when  receiving  from  the  hands 
of  their  friends  bits  of  cakes,  crackers 
and  candy. 

"A  piece  of  cake  which  1  took  in  my 
pocket  won  the  regard  of  Dick  and 
Minnie  the  first  time  we  visited  them, 
and  after  that  they  alwa3's  came  to  meet 
us. 

"  Reaching  the  end  of  their  chains, 
they  would  stand  upon  their  hind  feet, 
hold  out  their  fore  paws  and  beg  us  to 
come  on  in  a  very  comical  way.  When 
my  chair  stopped  beside  them  they 
would  put  their  forepaws  in  my  lap  and 
root  about  my  wraps  like  little  pigs, 
searching  for  the  hidden  treat  which 
greatly  delighted  them  when  found." 

"Oh!  oh!"  cried  Helen,  clapping  her 
little  hands. 

"ft  did  no  good  to  push  them  down, 
for  their  little  snouts  were  back  in  a 
twinkling,  and  when  they  were  too  rough 
as  they  sometimes  were,  papa  would 
wheel  me  away,  leaving  two  disappo;nted 
cubs  looking  wistfully   after  us. 

"One  morning  we  went  to  the  park 
and  found  the  black  pets  in  great  trouble. 
They  sat  side  by  side  on  the  grass 
with  drooping  heads,  and  Minnie  was 
crying  dismally.  We  learned  that  she 
had  a  splinter  between  her  teeth  which 
caused  her  distress.  Dick  saw  nothing 
but  his  suffering  sister,  and  in  his  sor- 
row for  her  he  looked  almost  as 
wretched  as  Minnie  herself.  He  laid 
his  head  lovingly  against  her,  and  when 


she  cried  hardest  he  lifted  his  great 
clumsy  paw  tenderly  and  gently  tried  to 
put  it  in  Minnie's  mouth  to  remove  the 
splinter. 

"Minnie  was  a  cross  bear  that  morn- 
ing, so  she  stopped  crying,  cuffed  poor 
Dick's  ears  soundly,  then  howled 
louder  than  before. 

"Several  times  Dick  tried  to  get  the 
splinter  with  the  same  result.  He  took 
his  cuffings  meekly,  turning  his  head 
away  and  blinking  his  little  eyes,  and 
the  instant  Minnie's  pitiful  cries  arose 
again  he  dropped  his  head  beside  her, 
raised  his  big  paw  tenderlv  and  tried 
to  help   her. 

"It  was  a  beautiful  example  of  sym- 
pathy, tenderness  and  forbearance  that 
Dick  gave  us  that  morning,  and  I  was 
surprised  and  delighted  to  learn  that  a 
bear  possessed  such  lovely  traits  of 
character. 

"Minnie's  keeper  came  soon  and 
removed  the  splinter  and  in  a  short  time 
the  cubs  were  as  happy  as  if  they  had 
never  known  trouble. 

"I  saw  them  often  after  that,  for  I 
stayed  at  the  springs  until  I  began  to 
walk  again,  but  Dick  and  Minnie  liked 
me  best  in  my  wheel  chair." 

Helen  drew  a  long  breath  of  satisfac- 
tion. "I  like  bear  stories,"  she  said, 
beginning  to  rock  sofdy. 


Human  life  must  be  natural,  genial 
and  human  if  it  is  to  be  worth  anything. 
The  infinite  complexities  of  existence 
which  puzzle  and  trouble  and  sadden  us 
when  we  are  young  and  inexperienced 
resolve  themselves  after  a  while  into  the 
simplest  elements;  a  little  love,  a  little 
patience,  and  a  little  sympathy  unravel 
the  threads  and  enable  us  to  read  the 
enigma. 


"The  Foremost  Baking  Powder 
in  all  the  World. " 

Awarded 
Highest  Honors— World's  Fair. 


BAKING 
POWDER 

MOST  PERFECT  MADE. 

A  pure  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder.     Free 
from  Ammonia,  Alum  or  any  other  adulterant. 

In  all  the  great  Hotels,  the  leading  Clubs 
and  the  homes,  Dr.  Price's  Cream  Baking 
Powder  holds  its  supremacy. 

40  YEARS  THE  STANDARD. 


I  DR.  J.   B.  KEYSOR,  f 

The  Well-Known   and  Reliable 

DENTIST, 

Has  opened  Elegant  Parlors  in  the 
New  Lollin  Block,  240  Main  St.,  first 
door  north  of  the  Walker  House 


The  only  first-class  Barbershop  in  the  city  JF 

When  you  want  a  shave  or  ha'.r  cut,  call  on 

DOWNING    &    HllJLiS 

Reasonable  prices  and  prompt  attention 
Under  Cullen  Hotel.  27  W  2nd  South. 


«*H8H$H$f-*M 


SALTAIR    BEACH 

TI7U^e     THBLE, 

IN    EFFECT   JULY    4TH.    1895. 

TRAINS  LEAVE  R.  G    W.  DEPOT  AS  FOLLOWS: 

LEAVE  SALT  LAKE.  ARRrVE  AT  SALTAIR. 

10:15  A.   M.  10:4-5  A.   M. 

2:15    P.   M.  2:4-5  P.  M. 

3:4-5    P.   M.  4-:  I  5   P.   M. 

5:4-5    P.  M.  6:15   P.  M. 

7:15    P.   M.  7:45   P.  M. 

Fare  for  Found  Trip,  SO  c. 

I.  A.  Clayton,  (i.  P.  A.        X.  W.  Clayton,  Geu.  Mgr. 


/Pond's 
Extract 


cures   CutS,    BUHIS, 

Catarrh,  Sore  Throat 
and     ALL     PAIN. 


A  good  thing  is  always  imitated  ;  poor 
ones  never.  There  are  many  worthless 
imitations  of  BOND'S  EXTRACT.  If 
you  want  to  be  CURED 

BEWARE  of  SUBSTITUTES 
WHICH  DO  NOT  CURE. 

THE    DAUGHERTY    "VISIBLE    WRITING" 

TYPEWRITER. 

The  Machine  is  "Out  of  Sight,"  but  the  Writing  is  in  Sight 


It  is  the  only  practical  machine  with 
Visible  Writing-  on  the  market. 

SIMPLE    IN    CONSTRUCTION. 

PERFECT    IN    OPERATION, 

SPEED,    CONVENIENCE    AND 
PERFECT     ALIGNMENT. 

PRICE,     $75.00. 
We  are  Agents  for  the  Territory,  and  invite  your 
correspondence. 

Full  Line  of  Stoves,  Ranges  and  General  Hardware. 
UTAH  STOVE  &  HARDWARE  CO., 

54-36"  £.   FIRST  SOUTH  ST.  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


HjHOJl  PflGIFIG 

SYSTEM. 

The  Through  Car  Line 


TO- 


All  Points  North,  South,  East  and  West. 

The  Only  Line  Operating 

•  DINING  •  CARS  • 

Through  PULLMAN  PALACE  SLEEPERS 

TO 

Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Without  Change. 


OITY  TICKET  OFFICE  201    MAIN   ST 

D.  E.  BURLEY, 

Gen' I  Agent  Passengtr  Dep't 
S.  H.H.CLARK,     E.DICKINSON,    E.  L.LOMAX. 
Prest.  *Gen.  Mgr.      Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.         G.  P.  4  T.  A 


DENVER  &  RIO  GRANDE 

RAILROAD. 


Scenic  Line  of  the  World 


The  only  line  running  TWO  THROUGH  FAST 
TRAINS  DAILY  to  Leadville,  Aspen,  Pu- 
eblo, Colorado  Springs  and  Denver. 


EFFECTIVE  NOVEMBER  25.  1894. 


Train  No.  2  leaves  Ogden  7:00  a.  m.,  Salt  Lake  8:05  a. 

m. ;  arrives  at  Pueblo  6:10  a.  m.,  Colorado  Springs 

7:51  a.  m.,  Denver  10.30  a.  m.,  Cripple  Creek  9:60  a.  m;: 
Train  No.  4  leaves  Ogden  6 :35  p.  m.,  Salt  Lake  7 :  40p.  m. 

arrives  at  Puiblo  5:  27p.  m„  Colorado  Springs  6:53 

p.  m„  Denver  9 :25  p.  m. 

Connections  made  at  Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs  and 
Denver  with  all  lines  east. 

Elegant  day  coaches,  chair  cars  and  Pullman  sleep- 
•rs  on  all  trains. 

Take  the  D.  &,  E.  G.  and  have  a  comfortable  trip 
and  enjoy  the  finest  scenery  on  the  continent. 

A.  S.  HUGHES,     B.  F.  NEVINS,        S.  K.  HOOPER. 

Traffic  Manager,  Ben.  Agt„  0.  P.  A  r.  A„ 

Jetiuer,  Cole  Salt  iaAe  City.  Denver,  Col. 


HOME 
FIRE 


OF 


UTAH 


PAID-UP  CAPITAL, 
SDR  PLUS, 
ASSETS, 


$250,000-00 

50,000-08 

340,000-00 

OFFICERS  :     HEBEE  J.  GEANT,  President, 
GEOEGE  EOMNEY.Vice-President,  LEWIS  8.  HILLS 
Treasurer,  E.  S.  WELLS,  Secretary. 

DIRECTORS  :  Henrt  Dinwoodey,  Geoboe 
Boh  net,  Thos.  G.  Webber,  P.  T.  Farnsworth,  W.  H. 
Bowe,  John  E.  Barnes,  John  Henry  Smith,  Eliab  A. 
Smith,  David  Eccles,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  Johh  6. 
Cutler,    Heber  J.  Grant,    Chas.  S.  Burton. 

HEBEB  J.  GRANT  &  CO.  Agents. 

60  Main  Street. 


FITS  CUR 

{From  U.  S.  Journal  of  Medicine.) 
Prof.W.n.Peeke^whomakesaspecialty  of  Epilepsy, 
has  without  doubi  treated  and  cured  more  cases  than 
any  living  Physician;  hissncceBBisastonishin^.  We 
have  beard  of  cases  of  20  years'  standing  cured  by  him. 
He  pnbliBhesa  valuable  work  on  this  disease  which  he 
sends  with  a  large  bottle  of  his  absolute  cure,  free  to 
anysnffererwhomaysendtbeirP  O  andExpressad- 
dress.  We  advise  anyone  wishing  a  cure  to  address, 
Prof.  W  a.  PEEKE,  F.  D.,4  Cedar  St.,  New  York. 


GREAT     BARGAINS' 


=IN= 


FINE  TAILORING. 


All    Spring   and   Summer   Goods   will   be 
closed  out  regardless  of  cost. 

Suite  of  Home-Made  Woolens,     -    $13  to  $20. 

Suits  of  Imported  Woolens,     -    -      $13  to  40. 

(Were  $15  to$60.) 

Pants from  $3  to  $10 

First-Class  Work  and  Pit  Guaranteed. 

F.  A.  SAKUTH  &  CO., 

Importers  of  Woolens  &  Fine  Merchant  Tailors. 


JOS.   J    DAWES 


ESTABLISHED    I88O. 


f.  OOALTCk 


DAYNES    &    COALTER, 

The  Salt  Lake  Music  Dealers. 

PlflNfK    HRfiflN^    GDITARS,BANJOS,MANDOLINS 

1    lIlIlAjt/,    V/lVV/lllOj   Sheet  Xuite  and  Booki  from  10  eU.  *p 

P  0.  Box  1090.  66  Main  St.  Sa/t  Lake  City 


CATALOGUES 

FBEE 


CONSUMPTION 

To  the  Editor — Please  inform  your  read- 
ers that  I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  the 
above  nam  id  disease.  By  its  timely  use 
thousands  of  homeless  cases  have  been  per- 
manently cured.  I  shall  be  glad  to  send 
two  boitlesof  myremedy  free  to  anyof  your 
readers  who  have  consumption  if  they  will 
sendme  their  express  and  post  office  address. 
T.A.Sloeum,  M.C.,  183  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


American  Biscuit  &  Manufacturing  Co. , 

Successors  to  Utah  Craeher  Factory. 
[HENRY    WALLACE,    Manager] 


Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 

SILVER  BRAND  OF  FINE  CRACKERS. 

37  E.  3rd  South  St.,      Salt  Lake  City. 

.6-  M 


Do    You  Want  a   Bicvcle? 


LOOK    AT    THIS 


Liadies'  gambler,  Model  D.      Ptnee  $100. 

We  are  headquarters  on  Bicycles.     We  have  them  tor  $15,  $18,  $30,  $35,  $40,  $45, 
$50,  $60,  $65,  $70,  $75,  $90  and  $100  each.     The  largest  stock,  and 
nothing  but  first-class  goods.      We  guarantee  our 
Wheels.     Come  and  see  us. 
Fishinsj  Tackle,  Base  Ball,  Lawn  Tennis,  Cricket  and  Gymnasium  Supplies,  Ham- 
mocks, Tents,  etc. 
A  full   line  of  Bicycle  Sundries,  Ladies'  and  Gent's  Bloomer  Suits,  Sweaters,  etc. 

Bring  your  Cycle  to  us  for  Repairs.      Bicycle  and  Sporting  Goods  Catalogue  Free. 

BROWNING    BROS. 

155   MAIN  STREET,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,   UTAH.  1461  WASHINGTON  AVENUE,  06DEN,  UTAH. 


tub  HEORy  DinuiuuiiEy  FnninR6  comply, 

SHLT    LHK6    CITY. 

BABY    CARRIAGES,    REFRIGERATORS,    FURNITURE, 

CARPETS,  WALL  PAPER,  STOVES  &  CROCKERY. 


L 


It  li  well  known  that  this  famous  Institution  was  originally  organized  for  the  importation  of 
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GENERAL    MERCHANDISE; 


3* 


Growing  continuously,  It  is  now  the  most  reliable  place  in  Utah  for  the  purchaser  of 

Dress  and  Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and  Garments, 

Boots,  Shoes  and  Clothing,  Carpets,  and  Wall  Paper, 
Groceries,  Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware,  Crockery, 

Glass,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Tools,  Drags,  Etc., 

Whether  the  intent  be  to  buy  at  WHOLESALE  or  RETAIL. 

Main  Street,  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  T.  G.  WEBBER,  Superintendent. 


%  ¥,.  THOmflS 

28,  28,30,  32  E.  First  South  Strett 
SALT    LAKE    OITV 

Dry  Goods,  Shoes, 
Notions,  etc. 

THE  LEADING  CASH  HOUSE 

H-K  THomflS 


TUferd  Woodruff,  Pra't.        George  M.  Cannon,  Cashier. 

lion's  Savings  IQank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 

Mo.  i,  3  &  s  East  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
fleoadTM  deposits  In  any  sum;  pays  5  per  cent,  in- 
terest; compounds  quarterly. 

Wt  (rawer  with  pleasure  any  inquiry  you  may 
mak*f»r  information  either  by  letter  or  person. 
16-28 


me  state  Bank 

OF=   UTHH, 

CAPITAL,  FULL  Y  PAID  $500. 000. 

SURPLUS  FUND,      -     $50,000. 

Cor.  Main  and  South  Temple  Streets, 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

HEBEH  J.  GRANT.  President. 

WM.  B.  PRESTON,  Vice-President, 
HEBER  M.  WELLS,  Cashier. 

DIRECTORS ; 
Heber  J.  Grant,  Vfro.  a.  Preston, 

Joseph  F.  Smith,  Chas.  8.  Burton, 

Abraham  H.  Cannon      Philo  T.  Farnsworth, 
Spencer  Clawson  Isaac  Barton, 

Heber  M.  Wells. 


GENERAL    BANKING     BUSINESS. 

Careful  Attention  to  Country  Trade. 


10-28 


F.  AUERBACH  &  BRO. 

Dry  Goods,  Fancy  Goods,  Millinery, 
Carpets,  Shoes,  Etc. 

Established  1864..         -  One  Price  \ 

F.    AUERBACH    &    BRO, 


One  Price  to  Ail, 


AUERBACH 

1-30 


